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You and your Hovis 


IF YOU LIKE to eat well, the bread you prefer is probably Hovis, because you have 
discovered it has far more flavour and goodness than ordinary brown. But why 
has it? 

TALE OF THREE It is really a matter of the flour, for flours differ considerably in their ingredi- 
ents, and the quantities of them. There are virtually just three ingredients that 
can be juggled with—the three parts in the grain of wheat, from which flour is made. 


WHAT’S IN AGRAIN One part is the bran (or outer husk) which may or may not suit you, the 
second is the starchy body of the grain (the kernel), and number three is the tiny 
wheatgerm, the heart of the grain, which is full of goodness out of all proportion 
to its size. 


From those ingredients, how are the recipes for different flours made up? 


BREAD SECRETS To produce white loaves, all the starchy kernel is included, but none of the 
doubtful bran and none of the good wheatgerm. There are various recipes for brown 
bread flours, but usually only a part of thé wheatgerm is used, and some of the 
bran, while wholemeal. bread is made from the whole wheat grain, just as it is. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER When it comes to Hovis, the recipe shows one vital differ- 
ence. Eight times more of the good wheatgerm—the heart of the wheat—goes into 
Hovis. But the bran is discarded and goes to feed animals, so that you get all the 
body of the grain (the kernel) plus eight times more of the wheatgerm. 
It is the extra wheatgerm that gives you the extra flavour and goodness in your 
Hovis. So now you know... 


DON’T JUST SAY ‘BROWN’—SAY 


Hovis 


THAT’S BETTER! 














—Portrait of the Week— 


ARLIAMENT REASSEMBLED and England beat 

New Zealand in the first Test Match, but there 
were more important things going on. And also 
not going on, for the London omnibus strike 
drifted into its sixth week without a chink of light 
becoming visible, ‘I am sorry we have wasted your 
time,’ said Mr. Cousins to Sir John Elliot after the 
latest series of peace talks had broken down, An 
attempt to widen the strike by bringing out the 
Underground workers on Mondays failed dismally; 
only a small proportion of the men disregarded the 
repeated appeals to stay at work made by the 
National Union of Railwaymen. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Cousins and his busmen slogged on alone, with 
fresh hope of a return to work by the dockers 
their isolation was stark indeed. Once more, the 
Minister of Labour refused to intervene; asked to 
do so when the House met, he said that the time 
was still not ripe. But a sudden move on the part 
of Mr. Cousins brought renewed hope. 


* 


THE MEDITERRANEAN continued to live up to its 
name. General de Gaulle’s visit to Algeria poured 
floods of darkness on the situation in general and 
his intentions in particular. But despite the 
oracular ambiguity with which his every word has 
been clothed, dissensions between the rebels and 
the man they brought to office became increasingly 
clear. Pronouncements from both sides have 
become sharper in tone, and General de Gaulle’s 
expressed intention—if that is what it was—to hold 
elections in Algeria shortly was virtually rejected 
by the Committee of Public Safety. Farther along 
the sea, Cyprus was markedly lacking in public, 
or private, safety. This time it was the turn of the 
Turks to riot, stone, burn and kill. As the long- 
awaited Government statement on the future of the 
island became imminent, demonstrations, not 
overwhelmingly spontaneous, broke out in Instan- 
bul (where the crowds were addressed, not to say 
inflamed, by Dr. Kutchuk, the leader’ of the 
Turkish-Cypriot community) and in Cyprus itself, 
where violence speedily followed. Strict curfews 
and a huge concentration of troops restored order, 
but the valve of the pressure-cooker was seen to be 
under enormous strain. Meanwhile, fighting con- 
tinued in the Lebanon, where the Government is 
hard pressed. 


* 


THE “LITTLE GENERAL ELECTION’ in Ealing, Weston, 
Argyll, Wigan and St. Helens caused no further 
excitement than that generated by the Conserva- 
tive candidate at Wigan having his ankle kicked 
by an opponent. Mr. Grimond issued a pamphlet 
called ‘The New Liberal Democracy,’ in which he 
explained his party’s attitude to the possibility of 
their holding the balance of power in a future 
Parliament, but no great rush to support the 
Liberals in their three candidacies was reported 
as a consequence. Mr. Macmillan, at any rate, did 
not appear to be worried as he left for his visit to 
the United States and Canada, though when his 
aeroplane returned three hours later with engine 
trouble he might have been forgiven a slight testi- 
ness, First reports from his tour indicated that 
while nothing very much was being decided, the 
Prime Minister was as usual being a huge success. 


* 


AT CAMBRIDGE, there was a reminder of the great 
pre-war undergraduate jests when a group of 
students hoisted a motor-van on to the roof of the 
Senate house (Oxford’s reply was to decorate the” 
pinnacles of Brasenose College with no fewer than 
four bicycles),. With the death of Robert Donat 
after a long illness, the British stage and screens, 
said goodbye to Mr. Chips, and Britain, in the 
same week, said goodbye to coal rationing after 








twenty years. 
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ON THE WATERFRONT 


F a general survey of the British industrial scene 

had been carried out at the beginning of June it 
would have exhibited a wonderful state of chaos. 
A bus strike—in which most of the strikers will 
end by receiving a smaller wage increase than they 
would have got if the strike had not been called. 
Dock strikes—resulting in the depreciation or 
total loss of whole cargoes of perishable foodstuffs 
—in which the cause of the dispute has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the docks, but arises out of 
a regulation raising the speed limit on lorries from 
20 mph to 30 mph. A mines dispute—in which the 
miners claim they are being pauperised (they can- 
not keep up the HP payments, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, and some of them may 
have to sell their cars) because they are not being 
allowed to work sufficiently long hours; they can- 
not get their usual weekend overtime. And in 
almost every industry, wage demands coming up 
designed to recompense the worker for the loss 
of purchasing power owing to the fall in the value 
of the pound following the success of last year’s 
wage demands. 

The irresponsibility of trade unionists in such 
circumstances bears a certain similarity to the 
irresponsibility of electors in France, in that it 
does not arise from any failure to understand the 
seriousness of the issues involved—quite the con- 
trary. Yet trade union members are quite prepared 
to ignore realities and allow themselves to strike, 
with or without union support, for causes in which 
they have no interest or actively dislike. This is 
not because of any working-class solidarity in 
the old sense, but because of the new group soli- 
darity. It is a manifestation of the same kind of 
attitude that in the different circumstances of the 
United States leads dockers who detest and fear 
gangsterism to continue to elect union officials 
who have been convicted of corruption or worse. 
Here it fortunately takes less ugly forms. The 
dockers of Tooley Street come out in sympathy 
with a strike of whose causes they know nothing, 
and which, if they did understand, they would dis- 
approve of, as the strike happens to be in support 
of an indefensible restrictive practice which can 
only put up their wives’ housekeeping bills. The 
whole dock dispute is so absurd, in fact, that it 
almost seemed a waste of time to discuss ways of 
ending it; nobody was going to listen to reason. 
Disputes which have no rational basis cannot be 
settled by rational means; they have to be left to 
fizzle out in time: not before they have caused 
some discomfort to the public at home and much 
commercial ill-will abroad. 

The dock strikes are the more serious symp- 
tom, both for their effect on trade and for their 
illustration of the weakness of the trade union 
movement. But it is the bus strike that continues 


to attract most attention because of the relatively ~ 


straightforward nature of the struggle. Closer ex- 
amination, though, shows that the issue is very 
confused by personalities. It is impossible to know 
what goes on in Mr. Cousins’s mind (though it is 
possible to guess that he is not always fully aware 
of it himself), but it is reasonably certain that the 
strike has taken its present course because of an- 
tagonism not so much between him and Sir John 
Elliot or between him and Mr. Macleod, as be- 
tween him and his fellow members of the General 
Council of the TUC. The sparring behind the 
scenes, coming out from time to time into the 
open, has shown once again how unpopular Mr. 
Cousins has made himself in that circle, and how 
little support he can count on getting from it. But, 
bear-like, Mr. Cousins must fight the course, be- 
cause on the successful outcome of this strike his 
prestige depends. 

It has become increasingly common in the past 
two years for the popular press to portray Mr. 
Cousins as the strong man of trade unionism; to 
suggest that his strategy dictates the course of dis- 
putes. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Mr. Cousins is in an extremely weak position. His 
strength, such as it is, depends upon the extent to 
which he realises his weakness: he has to pretend 
to be leading the attack in disputes where there is 
a good prospect of success, and to pretend to have 
nothing to do with disputes where the prospects 
of success are remote. It was very noticeable how, 
as soon as the dockers began to tire of the idiotic 
strike in support of the Smithfield men, the union 
officials began to emerge to claim the credit for 
persuading them to decide to return to work on 
Monday; but in fact the union has been virtually 
helpless—which is why Mr. Cousins has been glad 
that press attention has been concentrated more 
on the busless West End than on Tooley Street. 

He must have welcomed, too, the ill-advised 
spasm of impatience which shook Sir John Elliot 
last week. By boasting of his determination to 
keep his end up till Christmas, if need be, he gave 
some justification to the charge that the London 
Transport Executive is being used as a political 
pawn by the Government. Nor was it very tactful 
to say that the heyday of the bus has gone, and to 
go.on to give plans for reducing services in the 
autumn. Such things need to be said; but they 
need to be said in the right place at the right time; 
and his Sunday press conference was perhaps ill- 
chosen. 

But whatever Sir John had said or had not said, 
and whatever Mr. Macleod had done or not done, 
the chances are that the bus strike position would 
not have altered; for on the terms to which both 
sides were committed there seemed no room for 
compromise. And for this the pride of Mr. 
Cousins must be held immediately responsible. 
But that he can put his trade union in such 
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jeopardy is in part the fault of the TUC’s lack 
of leadership. Sir Vincent Tewson has never suc- 
ceeded in providing the dynamic which that rather 
cumbersome body needs if it is to be effective in 
keeping its members from making fools of them- 
selves. And behind the TUC’s weakness lies a 
deeper cause of unrest, which makes industrial 
disputes inevitable; the lack of any yardstick upon 
which employers and unions alike can base their 
wage claims. 

This point is well brought out in A Giant's 
Strength, a study by the Inns of Court Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Society. The pamphlet’s main 
object is to reiterate Isabella’s warning: 


O it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it as a giant; 


and it produces a number of sensible suggestions 
for the reform of trade union law and custom to 
prevent the abuse of power. Its basic promise is 
that there should be an independent tribunal to 
which any industrial dispute must, before it is 
allowed to flare into a strike, be referred. In a 
footnote, however, the writers say, ‘We realise that 
this proposal will raise the problem of by what 
policy the tribunal should be guided in making its 
decisions. In other words, the whole question of 
wages policy is raised’; and they excuse themselves 
from proceeding farther with the subject because 
they do not feel that the pamphlet is the proper 
place for it. Clearly not: but it remains true that 
the place of the trade unions in modern society 
cannot satisfactorily be discussed, let alone settled, 
without some national wages policy being evolved 
which will help them to put their house in order. 
For the problem now is not what the unions can 
do but what they cannot do. The number of 
stoppages for which the unions have been directly 
responsible recently is negligible. Often they have 
stepped in to legitimise a strike, not because they 
want to but because they consider it tactically 
necessary to do so; often they have refused to 
legitimise it, and had to watch helplessly from the 
sidelines. The bus strike is indeed a symptom of 
the present industrial sickness: but it is Tooley 
Street, with its intimations of lunacy, that is the 
more alarming portent. 


Road to Apartheid 


HE results of the Southern Rhodesian election 

show that an overwhelming majority of 
Europeans (of whom over 50,000 were able to 
vote as against 1,600 Africans) favour parties 
dedicated to maintaining White supremacy to a 
greater or lesser extent. The Liberal opinion, 
supposed by the London-made federal constitution 
of 1953 to form the foundation of a new beauti- 
ful and much-advertised system of interracial 
partnership, does not seem to exist in Southern 
Rhodesia. If you take Africans into partnership 
you must ultimately allow them the same political, 
economic and social rights as yourself. The settlers 
are not yet ready for this. The United Federal 
Party, which won seventeen seats (a majority of 
four in thirty) and forms the new government, pays 
lip-service to partnership but is a Europeans’ party 
first and last. The Dominion Party, which rejects 
‘the hypocritical expression partnership’ and 
advocates what in effect could be political, 








economic and social apartheid, won thirteen 
seats but a majority of votes and failed to get 
power “nly because of the system of preferential 
voting in force. Mr. Todd’s United Rhodesia 
Party, which alone advocates a mildly liberal 
policy of African advance, did not win a seat. The 
settlers have eliminated the liberals. 

Will Africans take this as a sign that the Euro- 
pean has broken faith and proposes to dominate, 
not to help, them? With a weak minority govern- 
ment in power harried by a strong illiberal opposi- 
tion, little legislation in favour of Africans is likely 
to be passed. The African National Congress and 
other Africanist forces may abandon the racial 
co-operation they have so far genuinely professed 
for an embittered antagonism, no less negative, if 
more pardonable, than White racialism., The 
government may be compelled by White public 
opinion to introduce draconian security laws to 
hold Africanism down. The result would be a 
racial tyranny in what was to have been the para- 
dise of partnership. 

Both major parties are pledged to achieve 
Dominion status at the Constitutional Conference 
in 1960. The main reason for wanting it, apart 
from illusory considerations of prestige, is to 
deprive ‘the sentimentalists in Whitehall’ of any 
control over African affairs. Both have said that 
they will attain it by unilateral proclamation, if it 
is not freely given, or by force of arms; they will 
force their way past the hall porter if not duly 
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elected to the Club. The sentimentalists in White- 
hall should do some hard thinking at once about 
how they will meet this challenge. 

It is hard to see how S. Rhodesia can avoid 
going the way of South Africa. There is no half- 
way house between tyrannous apartheid and 
generous partnership. It has rejected partnership 
in rejecting Mr. Garfield Todd, the only politician 
who really understood what it means. It did 
so because, in the racial situation they themselves 
have created, many ordinary decent Britons who 
live there have become so blinded by prejudice, 
so addicted to inflated standards of living, and so 
paralysed by illusory fears, that they cannot per- 
ceive that their only salvation is to make real 
concessions to Africans now, so that both races 
may live in harmony in the future. 

In Northern Rhodesia Africans are protesting 
loudly against the illiberal constitutional and 
electoral arrangements proposed by the Governor. 
In Nyasaland, Federation and the power of Salis- 
bury over what was once a free protectorate are 
resented with deep bitterness. Africans in both 
territories will note that the South has virtually 
disallowed partnership and proclaimed White 
supremacy. They will become even more 
determined to leave the Federation and this will 
not conduce to its stability, nor, as Sir Edgar 
Whitehead and Sir Roy Welensky may find, to its 
capacity to attract the foreign investments they so 
much need. 


Sentimental Journey 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HAROLD MACMILLAN touched down 

safely at National Airport in 
G Washington and on Monday began 
his talks with the President. 
Washington is not attaching great 
importance to the meetings. There 
is a good deal of hoop-la about 
sentimental journey to Indiana, where 
he received an honorary degree from his grand- 
father’s school, De Pauw University (he will also 
get one from Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, which is run by the President’s brother 
Milton), but the talks with the President are being 
played down. Newspapers’ stories emphasise their 
cosiness and lack of diplomatic urgency. There is 
no agenda, and there will be no communiqué— 
or at least none is planned. The principal topics, 
it is guessed, will be de Gaulle and Algeria; Anglo- 
American relations with West Germany, whose 
President, Theodor Heuss, has spent the last three 
days with Mr. Eisenhower; and economic condi- 
tions in Europe and this country. The talks are 
taking place without the benefit of the usual 
swarm of experts—except on the nuclear side— 
and no doubt this reflects, as the State Depart- 
ment is saying, a most satisfactory set of con- 
sultative arrangements at lower levels. On Friday, 
Mr. Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the world was in pretty good 
shape, that the threat of war had greatly abated, 
that things were looking up in Algeria, France, 
Lebanon and Egypt. This is the kind of picture 
Mr. Eisenhower enjoys, and it is probably the 
one he has given Mr. Macmillan. - 


the 





New York 


On the premiss that something is always better 
than nothing, American opinion, official and 
otherwise, turned more and more Gaullist as the 
crisis deepened. At the start, there was much 
grieving for the Republic and a good deal of talk 
about the threat of ‘fascism.’ But that shortly 
gave way to a diplomatic silence which is still in 
force but which will shortly, one imagines, be 
broken. The President in his last two news con- 
ferences refused to discuss events in France, 
Algeria and Tunisia {as well as in Lebanon and 
Indonesia), and Mr. Dulles followed suit as far 
as France was concerned. Nevertheless, the State 
Department began encouraging the view that the 


- General was to be believed when he said his heart 


was pure, and it further encouraged the view that, 
since his rise to authority was inevitable, it was 
desirable to have it take place as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The President thought it would not be con- 
strued as comment on the situation if he said that 
his personal memories of de Gaulle were fond 
ones. This was something of a surprise; most 
people had pictured the relationship as rather an 
unhappy one. De Gaulle did himself a lot of good 
by stressing his age and the absurdity of a dicta- 
tor setting up in business at sixty-seven. The press 
began to find him a benign old gentleman—as 
someone said, an Aunt Joan of Arc. My canvass 
showed only the Washington Post as disrespect- 
ful. It said that for all the talk about the 
Cross of Lorraine, de Gaulle seemed to it to be 
in the ‘position of am over-eager undertaker 
assisting the expiration of his client.’ The Govern- 
ment, however, and what seems to be the majority 
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of the press, now smugly despairs of the Republic 
and says that de Gaulle is doing a kindly thing. For 
the moment, he is, to Americans, a benevolent old 
fellow, with emphasis on the ‘old.’ 

* * . 
Ir the recession is really coming to an end, the 
academic economists will suffer another blow to 
their prestige. Most of them insisted from the start 
that the system was in real trouble and that stern 
measures were needed from the Government. 
They scoffed at the President’s chins-up speeches. 
Meanwhile, the business economists, like the 
President, held that the recession was largely a 
state of mind. Fear was the only enemy. It was 
weakening the national will to consume. Depres- 
sion would come only if people persuaded them- 
selves that it had to come. 

Now it begins to appear that the business 
economists and the President were either right or 
lucky. Most of the indices show heartening trends. 
The gain in employment has exceeded the sea- 
sonal expectations. Consumer spending has been 
steadily rising since April. Industrial production 
has held steady. One senses a change in the air. 
Anxieties do seem to have lessened. Among grey- 
beards, there is less reminiscing about 1929. The 
demands of the welfare-statists in Congress for 
increased Government spending and tax cuts are 
now only occasionally heard. 

+ + * 

WHETHER it is over or not, the recession had had 
political consequences. By all recent indications, 
the Democratic Party has been greatly strength- 
ened in the last few months, and there is nothing 
but the fact and the fear of unemployment to 
account for it. This year’s elections are expected 
to bring substantial gains to the Democrats in 
both Houses of Congress and to make their con- 
trol sure rather than shaky. 

Similarly, the prospect is for a Democratic 
President in 1960. However, Presidential politics 
are a thing apart, and it is conceivable that Mr. 
Nixon, by skilful use of his matchless opportuni- 
ties for publicity, could surmount the Democratic 
tide. He is working at it night and day, and one 
sometimes gets the impression that all this is very 
much to the President’s liking. Yet one cannot be 
sure of this at all. The history of relationships 
between Presidents and Vice-Presidents suggests 
every President resents every Vice-President who 
emerges from obscurity. (To be sure, not many 
do.) Franklin Roosevelt’s first Vice-President, 
John Garner of Texas, achieved an identity of his 
own in the middle of Roosevelt’s first term, and 
hostility blossomed immediately. Henry Wallace 
began to enlarge his role in the middle of Roose- 
velt’s third term, and the end of Wallace came 
clearly into view. James Farley once observed to 
Lord Beaverbrook that Presidents deliberately 
select Vice-Presidents who are incapable of being 
formidable candidates when the Presidents’ terms 
are up. There are not any signs as yet that Mr. 
Eisenhower disapproves of the way Mr. Nixon 
has been stepping out on his own, but it would 
be hardly human of him not to, particularly since 
almost every commentator has pointed out that the 
brightening of the Nixon image is accompanied 
by the dimming of the Eisenhower image. Mr. 
Nixon must tread a narrow, stony path if he is to 
avoid the fate of his predecessors; if he can do it, 
he will indeed be a great politician and deserving, 
at least on this ground, of responsibility. 


‘THE unnatural heat caused by the 
wearing of trousers,’ said the Min- 
ister of Defence, ‘is likely to have 
a cumulatively serious effect on the 
male organ . . . this might- well 
involve genetic hazards.’ I have 
not, I assure you, gone mad; Mr. Duncan Sandys 
really did say this in the course of his speech in 
the disarmament debate (and a thundering bad 
speech it was, too) on the first day back after the 
hols. The fact that he was, or said he was, quoting 
the report of some learned Swedish scientific body 
which had concluded its researches by recom- 
mending the universal adoption of the kilt (per- 
haps I have gone mad after all) is neither here nor 
there. From now on I shall meet my friends 
among the dramatic critics with thumb to nose; 
while the Earl of Scarbrough can wield a blue 
pencil they'll never hear dialogue like that in their 
line of business. 

But talk of the wider theatre of Shaftesbury 
Avenue reminds me that I have not yet set the 
scene for the narrower drama of Westminster. 
There was, as it happens, much to delight the eye 
before the ear took pot-luck. Miss Burton, as is 
her wont in the Whitsun recess, had sought the 
sun, or at any rate found it; her bare arms were 
as brown as Mr. Cyril Osborne’s dome, though 
less shiny. Mr. Osborne, as a matter of fact, was 
quite an eyeful; the warm days had clearly per- 
suaded him into a visit to his tailor, though from 
the vividness of the stripes with which his new suit 
was decorated I am driven to doubt whether that 
worthy craftsman is to be found in Savile Row. 
Others dressed a la mode included Mr. Zilliacus, 
in one of those lightweight suits, and Sir Leslie 
Plummer, in flannel of the palest grey and a tie 
of the brightest scarlet. The ladies, by comparison, 
were disappointing; apart from Miss Burton and 
a blinding pink flash containing Mrs. McLaughlin 
they were mostly drab. Miss Jennie Lee, very 
fetching in black, was the only other exception I 
spotted; it is noteworthy that Miss Lee is the only 
lady member to have adopted the new short skirt 
(shame on you, Babs!), and none of them has so 
far ventured upon the trapeze. 

Still, it can no doubt be argued that our legisla- 
tors do not foregather at Westminster in order to 
show off their clothes, and there was, after all, 
more going on than a fashion parade. At question 
time, for instance, one of Mrs. Castle’s questions 
elicited, as a by-product of the answer, the in- 
teresting fact that some members of the Tory 
Party think the flogging of black men in British 
colonies is funny. Admittedly, the black men in 
question had names (Stephen Mpande and Stanley 
Jeremiah) which, to the retarded adolescents that 
infest the Conservative benches in the House of 
Commons, no doubt sound funny in themselves, 
but the braying which could be heard while Mrs. 
Castle and the Colonial Secretary argued about 
whether or not these men had been flogged by 
instalments was not a pleasant sound, and if the 
group of Africans in the gallery, magnificently 
robed and head-dressed, had seen fit to toss a few 
assegais among the assy guys, I for one would 
have dried the starting tear. 

Then, again, there was Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
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Westminster Commentary 


defence of an eighty-four-hour working week for 
women in Hong Kong on grounds that Nassau 
Senior (who opposed the ten-hour Bill because, he 
said, it was only in the eleventh hour of a work- 
man’s day that he began to produce any profit for 
his employer, the first ten having gone on meeting 
the overheads) would have found intellectually 
contemptible. I have never believed all that stuff 
I was taught at the London School of Economics 
about the folly of opposing imports of goods 
made by sweated labour because only expanding 
markets will enable the labour-sweaters to im- 
prove pay and conditions; but the Colonial Sec- 
retary, I will swear, has not even got as far as 
that. He might do worse than attend Professor 
Robbins’s post-graduate seminar for Conservative 
Ministers (though, now I come to think of it, it 
was Professor Robbins who taught me the stuff 
to which I have referred). Still, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
remains firm in his assurance that the Cyprus 
statement will be made by Tuesday at the latest, 
though he can hardly be unaware that if there is 
any further delay there may be nobody left alive 
in the island to reject the plan. 

Then we listened to Mr. Macleod’s statement 
on the bus dispute; he was quiet but very firm. 
Even the slower members on the other side have 
now seen that the jig is up (with the exception 
of Mr. Mellish, that is, who started the new term 
in fine style by going berserk within an hour of 
its opening), and Opposition comment was signifi- 
cantly restrained. Mr. Gaitskell lumbered. into 
action in his most statesmanlike manner, arid Mr. 
Shinwell went so far as to say that there were 
faults on both sides, an assertion which as far as 
my researches take me has not been made in the 
House of Commons since the discussion of the 
new five-pound note. But there was no comfort; 
anyone examining Ministerial statements for 
agreeable news had to wait for Mr. Maudling’s 
announcement that coal rationing was to end after 
twenty years. Mr. Maudling, by the by. ensured 
himself a place in the Taper Pantheon (which is to 
be erected, I can exclusively reveal, on the vacant 
site next to he Naional Gallery) by altering his 
prepared statement as he read it out so that ‘per 
annum,’ which the Whitehall illiterates imagine is 
Latin, became ‘a year,’ which is plain English. 

However, all this is but postponing the inevit- 
able moment when I must steel myself to write of 
the disarmament debate, even though, in the 
words of Anatole France when he could no longer 
put off reviewing some dreadful novel, ‘I am 
desperately anxious to recite to you forthwith 
some stirring ballad of the time when the world 
was young.’ Taper’s Fifth Law of Motion, as 
experts in political thermodynamics will be aware, 
states that ‘the quality of the debates in the House 
of Commons varies inversely with the opinion 
that the House of Commons entertains thereof, 
and when, at the end of it, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker 


‘and the Foreign Secretary agreed that the debate 


had been one of the best on disarmament that the 
House had ever had I felt much as the astrono- 
mers Lowell and Pickering must have done when 
their new telescope revealed Pluto revolving in 
the precise orbit that they had predicted must 
contain a hitherto undiscovered planet. After all, 
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if Mr. Aneurin Bevan, not precisely known for 
the intensity of his religious fervour, could, in 
contrasting the British Government's disarma- 
ment proposals with those of the Soviet Union, 
favourably compare in this matter ‘the nation 
dedicated to atheism’ with ‘the nation that has as 
its symbol the suffering body of Christ’ (‘It is an 
ugly comparison,’ he hissed in a marvellously 
effective stage-whisper, stretched out across the 
Despatch Box) and get away with it, there was 
mever very much chance that the rest of them 
could be dissuaded from talking nonsense when- 
ever the fancy took them. 

Mr. Sandys, for instance, as I have already indi- 
cated, was sub-standard. Copies of his speech had 
been thoughtfully distributed (at any rate up- 
stairs) before he began, and he might have done 
better simply to move that it be taken as read 
and sit down. As it was, apart from an impressive 
passage about the Government's views on a world 
police force, he stumbled and fumbled over it 
even when he was doing a Hoylake and reading 
it straight; when he attempted to depart from it 
and extemporise it was painfully clear not only 
that he is as poor a speaker as the Knave of 
Hearts, but that he had not done his homework. 
Can it be that Mr. Sandys says so little, not be- 
cause he is too busy guiding Destiny into her 
proper paths, but because he cannot think of any- 
thing to say? 

Mr. Noel-Baker, pére, had plenty to say; though 
most of what he usually says is of a woolliness 
only to be found on the Liberal bench and the 
larger Australian sheep-farms, it is always a 
pleasure to listen to him, if only for the civilised 
classicism of his discourse. His Attic style at the 
end of the debate made a pleasant foil to Mr. 
Bevan's Celtic eloquence at the beginning, and 
certainly Mr. Sandys and the Foreign Secretary 
had nothing to match them. Mr. Lloyd, as a 
matter of fact, was in much better form than 
usual, or at any rate much brasher and more 
confident. And he had one astonishingly self- 
knowledgeable moment when he apologised to 
Mr. Arthur Henderson for congratulating him, 
lest congratulations from such a quarter should 
do him harm. But if Mr. Lloyd's civil servants 
cannot do better for him in the way of trick quota- 
tions from the Opposition than a remark made by 
Mr. Attlee in /935, he might try dispensing with 
their services, even if it means writing his own 
speeches. 

And so.it petered out, in some of the most half- 
hearted barracking I have heard. Nobody will be 
a penny the better off for the debate except Mr. 
Noel-Baker, whose new book on disarmament (its 
shocking-pink cover was much in evidence) got a 
series of plugs that not even a film programme on 
BBC television could rival. The gradual petrifica- 
tion of the party attitudes has spread well up into 
the defence regions of the body politic; from Mr. 
Bevan’s attacks on German rearmament (Mr. 
Gaitskell folded his arms and gazed on Nirvana) 
to Mr. Lloyd’s accusation that the Opposition 
were unpatriotic in dividing the House, the atti- 
tudes were as predictable as they were silly, and 
almost more irrelevant than either. The only 
pleasure I got out of seeing it through was the 
glimpse I caught, in New Palace Yard after the 
division, of Mr. Paget folding his enormous frame 
into the tiniest bubble-car I ever set eyes on. Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven. TAPER 


~ 


THE BUS STRIKE seems to be creating 
new myths as well as strengthening 
old ones. There have been letters in 
newspapers complaining of bus 
strikers or their wives taking lifts 
in private cars, slashing the seats 
and leaving notes, like ‘the Saint,’ to explain who 
they were and why they had done it. But no such 
incidents have been reported to the police and 
none of the letters was written by the owners of 
the cars alleged to have been damaged. Mr. 
Gaitskell has pointed out that ‘it is a 100 per cent. 
strike,’ but this is much less remarkable than he 
seems to think. To walk through picket lines, work 
in a factory all day and walk out again is rela- 
tively easy. But to walk through the picket lines 
into a bus station and then to drive a bus out 
again through the picket lines is a very much 
more arduous undertaking, and I do not think 
it tells us much about the attitude of the busmen 
that none of them has tried to do it. Most sur- 
prising of all was the remark of the usually 
sagacious Cassandra that in giving people free 
lifts in a bus the People’s League were doing 
some ‘flagrant strikebreaking.’ No doubt the 
People’s League was primarily concerned with 
self-advertisement, but it is surely a long throw- 
back to the Thirties automatically to assume that 
blacklegging is necessarily wrong. 
* * + 
I HAVE PRAISED a number of the Daily Mirror's 
‘Spotlight’ pamphlets in the past; they have been 
hard hitting, stimulating and sensible. More’s the 
pity, then, that The Future of Television should 
have been included in the series. It is a blatant 
piece of propaganda for commercial television, 
obviously designed to whip up a campaign to hand 
over control of the third television network (when 
it becomes available) to commercial television 
rather than to the BBC. There is no reason why 
the Mirror should not plead a cause in this way, 
but I would have thought that it might at least 
have begun by declaring its interest—the Mirror / 
Pictorial group is a substantial shareholder in a 
commercial television company—rather than let- 
ting this fact emerge casually in the text. I would 
also have thought that the earlier writers in the 
‘Spotlight’ series would have rebelled at so 
palpably distorted a picture being published in the 
series they began. For the BBC it has nothing but 
sneers; for commercial television nothing but 
praise—or, where praise is impossible, excuses. 
A regrettable piece of work, in short: unworthy 
of its predecessors. 
aa + * 
1 HAVE BEEN looking at some statements by Hun- 
garian official commentators which must surely 
take the prize for political hypocrisy in what has 
already been a bumper year. They express them- 
selves as horrified at the intervention of the army 
in the recent French crisis. Whatever one may 
think of Generals Salan and Massu, the army in 
question is at least the French Army; the present 
rulers in Budapest owe their positions entirely to 
foreign troops, ruthlessly and bloodily employed. 
If it comes to that, M. Duclos has said that if 
France were in the same circumstances as Hun- 
gary he would welcome Soviet military inter- 
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vention. And yet there are people here who have 
been arguing that a coalition in France depending 
on the Communists would be more respectable 
and closer to ‘republican legality’! 


* * * 


A FRIEND HAS SENT on to me the following letter. 
I have suppressed the names of the people con- 
cerned. 


Dear Sir, 

Sorry I cannot give you my name, for obvious 
reasons, but just let me say I am an ex-convict, 
with a small gang of my own. I have been 
enjoying a delightful holiday in this beautiful 
spot of England. Now to the point. | should 
like you to read this letter very carefully, for 
after all my years of experience amongst 
criminals, as honest people like to call us, 1 
have met a man who lives in Torquay, who has 
served four terms of hard labour at Parkhurst 
and Dartmoor. I met him in Dartmoor during 
the Mutiny. Well 1 bave met him for the first 
time in his own home. To be quite honest with 
you I have offered him a job with my gang. 
It’s crooked, I admit, but it will earn him twenty 
to thirty pounds a week, and no fear of being 
out of work, as he is at the moment. He left 
Dartmoor in April, 1934, and has gone straight 
ever since, without a penny from all these dud 
societies, who are always boasting about what 
they do for men on their discharge from prison. 
They have a lot to answer for. He has done prac- 
tically every job possible. Dishwasher, builder's 
labourer, steel-erector, gardener, handyman, 
painter and decorator, motor driver, cars and 
lorries; in fact, he even went down the mines 
as a coal surface worker in Sheffield. Now he 
is out of a job in his own town. To keep out 
of prison for so long, get married and bring 
up a family without the slightest suspicion on 
anyone’s part as to what he has been is a 
remarkable example of will-power and guts. 
Now I have only told you a small part of 
the story and if there is any of these societies 
really interested, here is one man who can be 
saved by someone who will take an interest in 
him and find him work. He doesn’t want 
charity. I offered him £20 but he would not 
take it. 

- * 7 


FROM RAMSDEN GREIG’s column in the 


Standard : 

I have been listening to the latest recording of 
Kathie Kay and laughing at the publicity surrounding 
the lady. Miss Kay, who does most of her singing 
in Scotland, is billed and boosted as the Sottish 
Fireside .Girl. .. . Her latest record: ‘Secret of 
happiness.” 

Sotch, presumably. Pharos, May 9. 

I have been listening to the latest recording of 
Kathie Kay—and laughing at the publicity surround- 
ing the lady. Miss Kay, who does most of her 
singing in Scotland, is billed and boosted as the 
Sottish Fireside Girl—Evening Standard. 

Got a good lawyer, dear? Punch, June 11. 


Got good scissors-and-paste, dear? 


Evening 


* * * 


MY RELATIVELY PLEASANT impressions of the 
journey from London Airport to Waterloo during 
the strike were not, I see, shared by Mr. Alistair 
Cooke. But then he was ill-advised enough to go 
by taxi. In his broadcast ‘Letter from England, 
following his holiday in Europe, the only com- 
plaint he had to make about his stay here was 
of the decline in morality among London taxi- 
drivers. He took as his instance the way in which 
one of them, after bringing him into London 
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from the airport, proceeded to charge him double 
what was on the clock, explaining that the journey 
was over the regulation mileage. Mr. Cooke did 
not object to the charge, but he was understand- 
ably angry that he should have been given no 
advance notice of it; and he points out that 
nothing could be more calculated to infuriate a 
tourist arriving (or leaving) than the feeling that 
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he has been deliberately stung. Surely it would 
be simple enough to make it obligatory for taxi- 
drivers to warn passengers who are travelling 
more than the regulation distance? Some drivers 
do; but I suspect more do not. The decline in 
their manners as a result of the strike, which I 
noticed a couple of weeks ago, has continued; 
which is a pity. PHAROS 


High Stakes 


By PETER BENENSON 


URING the last weeks both communities in 

Cyprus have been raising their stakes. The 
Turks are making a bid to reduce the island to a 
state of administrative anarchy by Tuesday, June 
17—by which day the Prime Minister is due to 
announce the Government’s long-awaited plan for 
Cyprus. The Greeks, by the careful calculation of 
their Ethnarch, Archbishop Makarios, have now 
drawn Cyprus into the Middle East. The Arch- 
bishop’s conversations with President Nasser have 
caused the budgeted amount of consternation in 
Whitehall, where a ‘well-informed source’ has 
been retaliating manfully by telling everyone that 
Makarios went to Cairo in defiance of the Greek 
Government. For the British Government this is 
a case of whistling to keep up courage; Mr. 
Averoff knew exactly what the Archbishop was 
doing. 

By his diplomatic travels the Archbishop must 
reckon on forfeiting for the time being the small 
chance of an early home-coming to Cyprus. Mr. 
Macmillan is expected to say next Tuesday that 
the ban on his return will stay until peace and 
quiet have been restored on the island. Against the 
background of his Cairo visit the Government is 
not likely to interpret the term ‘peace and quiet’ 
liberally in his favour. 

The Foreign Office, instead of berating the 
Archbishop, should consider that, faced with such 
pressure from the Cypriot Left wing and such 
wooing from the Soviet bloc, it is commendable 
that Makarios has not yet travelled farther east 
than Cairo. That he has not succumbed to the 
blandishments heaped upon him by the heads of 
the Russian Church is due principally to the 
Archbishop’s belief that the West will eventually 
give a just and equitable settlement to his people. 

In spite of Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s promise in the 
House that the Government’s plan would be com- 
municated to the leaders of the two communities, 
a week before the announcement the Archbishop 
has been told nothing about the plan. Even more 
surprisingly the Greek Government is in the dark. 

It is general knowledge that the statement in- 
tends to rule out enosis and partition, and to 
pronounce a plan for self-government on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis for a minimum number of 
years. But the rumours about the skin which is 
to cover this skeleton of bare bones have been 
enough to make Greek and Turkish flesh creep. 
If the Greeks refuse to accept the plan the blame 
can be largely ascribed to the ridiculous pseudo- 
secrecy which has been allowed to obscure the 
virtual absence of negotiations for the last four 
months. 

All the sealed lips, all the invitations to the 
Labour Shadow Cabinet to postpone a debate 
have not achieved any modification of the Turkish 


attitude. To anyone with knowledge of Turkish 
character, they were bound to have the reverse 
effect, as they have. By giving ample notice of the 
date of the statement the Turkish community has 
had time to complete its scheme to wreck the plan. 
Led still in name by Dr. Kutchuk but effectually 
now by Rauf Denktash, a shrewd and able lawyer 
(whom the Government lost from its service three 
months ago because it would not even pay him 
the salary of a fledgling lawyer from England), 
the Turks propose to introduce partition ‘by 
avalanche.’ Already they have refused to pay 
taxes to the Greek-majority municipalities, they 
have obliged their workers to leave the mixed 
trade unions and all inter-community associa- 
tions, they have torn down signs in English and 
Greek. 

Greeks in Cyprus and on the mainland would 
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be ill-advised to underestimate the threat created 
by Turkish planning. Not only will Turkish kill- 
ing, beating and looting increase between now and 
next Tuesday, with an even greater explosion 
after the statement has been read, but the Turkish 
Government shortly will play its hand. At the 
right moment may come a crop of inspired reports 
that ships are massing in the Anatolian harbours 
and that students (and possibly troops) are pour- 
ing down to the coast. The Turks are gambling on 
causing such chaos in the Eastern Mediterranean 
that by the time the clouds of dust have lifted, 
any solution bar giving Turkey the whole or part 
of the island will have disappeared. 

The Archbishop is not likely to forget that his 
first preoccupation is to save the life and the 
homes and the liberty of his people. The acute 
danger of the Turks being able to knock the 
British Administration off balance may compel 
him to consider the advisability of giving Sir 
Hugh Foot’s plan a trial. And the urgency may 
make him announce his decision quickly. The 
extent to which it may be possible for Makarios 
to fall in with the Prime Minister's statement 
depends almost entirely on how firm Sir Hugh 
Foot is with the Turkish rioters during the next 
few days. For if there is any further weakness, as 
there was over the weekend, Greek youth may be 
forced to form a Civilian Guard to protect life 
and property. Once that happens the fate of 
Cyprus will be decided not in Parliament but on 
the island itself. 


The Bright End of the Stick — 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


NLIKE John Betjeman, I liked my school- 

days very much. I was very well taught at 
Eton by kindly and intelligent masters. Whether 
I liked Eton because of some special virtue of 
the place or because I would have liked any 
school, whether the masters there were especially 
kindly and intelligent or whether schoolmasters 
in general are an over-abused race, I am not 
prepared to say, but at least let me make it clear 
that I do not write as a complainer. The regime 
was predominantly classical nor can it be fairly 
said that it was pedantically so—that we spent all 
our time on the minutie of grammar and never 
learnt anything about the literature. The teaching 
was excellent. As a result I, though no great or 
accurate scholar, learnt to love ‘the Greek tongue 
because it is the perfect tongue, and the Latin be- 
cause it has fought and conquered the centuries’ 
and can never be sufficiently grateful that I did 
so. I spent a good deal of my time outside school 
hours in playing compulsory ball games of one 
sort or another, but I have always been fond of 
ball games, so make no complaint there. When the 
games and the work were done, there still re- 
mained many hours which could be given ta 
gossip and companionship, and of both I was 
fond. 

Yet, of course, there is an opposition case. I 
do not complain that I was taught Latin and 
Greek—much the reverse—but there was a strange 
snobbery about the classics at Eton thirty-five 
years ago. Not only-were' the majority of the 


masters classical, but the majority made no bones 
about it that they thought of themselves as a 
superior sort of master to those who taught other 
subjects. The best boys were made, almost willy- 
nilly, to specialise in classics. Those who could 
not quite make the grade were allowed to become 
History Specialists without loss of social caste. But 
the classical masters did not spare their gibes at 
those who became specialists in Modern Lan- 
guages or in ‘Science. French was so meanly 
thought of that the teaching of it was actually 
entrusted to Frenchmen. For scientific instruction 
those of us who were to devote our lives to classics 
were sent for our first year to listen to lectures 
from an extraordinary unfrocked clergyman who 
explained to us how the atom could never be split. 
When I went on to Oxford I was told that it might 
indeed be split, but that, if it were, it would not 
make any difference, and that was all the science 
that I ever learnt as a part of my formal education. 

I would have been grateful for a more exact 
grounding in Science and Modern Languages, 
and—if a sacrifice had to be made in the cur- 
riculum—less of the somewhat windy subjects 
such as Civics or Modern Poli- 
tics, which I could perfectly 
well read up for myself and 
where much that my masters 
told me, just as much that 
everybody else was saying in 
1920, was so soon to prove to be 
untrue. Aldous Huxley was then 
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a temporary master and I remember in 1920 writ- 
ing an essay at his commend to explain why it was 
quite impossible in the modern world that there 
would ever again be such things as dictators. The 
classical masters, as I say, did not teach pedanti- 
cally, and, while they were teaching us Greek and 
Latin literature, they contrived to tell us a good 
deal about English literature—for which I am 
grateful. But we were told surprisingly little about 
pictures or architecture or music. As for religion, 
we went to the School Chapel, and some of the 
masters were certainly firm believers. Of others I 
should dearly like to know what it was that they 
believed. It was not until some time after I had 
left that I dared to ask my history master, “Tuppy’ 
Headlam, for his views on a future life. He replied, 
‘Doubtless | shall inherit eternal bliss, but I prefer 
not to discuss so depressing a topic.’ It was pos- 
sible to be idle at Eton almost beyond the bounds 
of belief, and boys could pass through the school, 
costing their parents some £2,000, and leave at the 
end of it barely able to read or write. But those 
who had the curiosity to learn could learn a good 
deal. 

As I say, I did not myself complain about 
having to play games, because I liked playing them. 
But compulsion was certainly too rigid on those 
who had not the talent or taste for ball games 
and would have been much better employed bug- 
hunting. Yet the absurdity of the athletic system 
was not in the games themselves but in the riot of 
colours awarded to those who played them. What, 
between athletic colours, the privileges of ‘Pop’ 
which entitled them to wear braid on their coats 
and to put sealing wax on their hats, the compli- 
cated regulations about who wore stick-up and 
who wore turn-down collars, what Collegers wore 
top-hats and what Collegers went about bare- 
headed, who turned his coat-collar up and who 
turned it down, the sartorial customs of the school 
were of a complication that went beyond sanity. 
The grown-up English are mad enough in the fuss 
that they make about titles and decorations, but 
there is no point in educating the children to be 
mad before they have to be. 


As for freedom and discipline, the Etonian had, 
I fancy, even from the first a good deal more 
freedom than the boys at most schools to arrange 
his own hours of work. Everybody had a room of 
his own—again, I suppose, an unusual. privilege. 
These were, | think, good things and the Etonian 
could, in his free time, roam about tolerably un- 
bounded. On the other hand, if there was freedom, 
there was discipline. Punishments were severe 
enough. The cane was in fairly frequent use, and 
what was called corporal punishment. was really 
a mixture between punishment, properly speak- 
ing, and American hazing. The new Collegers had 
to live their first year in a room of dormitory- 
cubicles called Chamber. A member of the elec- 
tion above them, known as Captain of Chamber, 
was set to rule over them. After we had been 
there a day or two the Captain of Chamber, in a 
talk explaining the customs of the place, told us 
that Sixth. Form would probably allow us about 
two or three weeks: to find our way around; after 
that they-would start keeping a look out and any- 
one of-us who was spotted breaking a rule would 
then be.’beaten. Probably, he explained, most of 
us would have been beaten before the end of the 
‘half’—as the term was called. If any boy should 
totally escape it would not be considered to his 





credit, for, though it was not necessary to be 
beaten very often, it was ‘done’ to be beaten once 
or twice ‘to see what it was like.’ 

In the same way a boy, when he got into Sixth 
Form, acquired the right to beat. The most kindly 
of Sixth Formers would exercise this right, and 
be expected to exercise it once ‘to keep up his 
dignity.’ It was all a strange game. Punishment, 
more often than not, was for the breach of some 
rule of no great moment and was given,.and sup- 
posed to be received, in a friendly spirit. The Sixth 
Former must play the game. He would be a cad if 
he accused someone of a fault that he had not 
committed, but to keep purposeful watch until 
he noticed an offender was considered a fair 
‘ploy.’ All this was explained to us by the Cap- 
tain of Chamber. It seemed to me, and, I fancy, to 
all others, perfectly reasonable. During our first 
three years at Eton it never occurred to us that 
a school could be run in any other way, and we 
then, of course, took it for granted that, when we 
in our turn got to the top of the school, we would 





continue the traditional system, looking at things, 
then, as it were, ‘from the bright end of the stick.’ 
I am glad to think that by the time that we did get 
to the top of the school we had become infected 
with liberal ideas and broke this tradition. 

Eton, along with Westminster and Winchester, 
keeps its scholars in a separate ‘College’ away 
from the fee-paying boys. This is so much of the 
essence of the Etonian system that, whether good 
or bad, there is no possibility of changing it, but 
I doubt whether it is a good plan. There have 
been periods during which relations between Col- 
legers and Oppidans have been very distant, 
periods during which they have been very friendly. 
Our period was of the latter sort. In my last year 
at Eton there were five Collegers in ‘Pop,’ where 
by proportion of numbers Collegers should only 
have had two, and I always had as many friends 
among Oppidans as among Collegers. Of this Iam 
glad, but I do not think that a system which 
throws exceptionally precocious examinees almost 
excusively into one another’s company is a good 
system. Candles are all too easily burned out; the 
number of suicides and breakdowns among ex- 
Collegers is abnormally high, and their success 
in after-life—in spite of notable exceptions—not 
equal to teenage examination capacity. Of all 
schemes for the reform of Eton that which 
advocates that admission to the whole school 
should be reserved to exceptionally expert 
examinees is the silliest. It would turn the place 
into a vast lunatic asylum. . 

Yet apart from this special problem of College, 
the differences between Eton and other schools 
are differences of degree rather than of kind. All 
schools have their problems of curriculum, of 
athletics, of discipline and the rest, nor can it 
seriously be maintained that standards of morals, 
honour or truthfulness at Eton -were higher than 
could be found at-any other school. One goes out 
into the world and meets Old Etonians and meets 
boys from other schools. Alike among. the Old 
Etonians and the rest, some are clever and-some 
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are stupid, some are well-mannered and some are 
ill-mannered. There is not all that difference be- 
tween them. They are not different sorts of animal. 
Yet the oddity of Eton was—and, I suppose is— 
the conviction of so many Etonians that an Eton 
education is something utterly unique. A fascinat- 
ing book could be written on the social ups and 
downs of Eton through the ages, how and when 
Etonians came to claim for themselves this 
strange distinction and why the rest of the nation 
was so largely willing to concede it to them. Cer- 
tainly, there was no doubt about it that in the 
Eton of the First World War we all took it utterly 
for granted. 

Now there were—to be fair—certainly advan- 
tages in this insolent claim. It saved us from the 
petty competitiveness which is the bane of so 
many schools. Nobody dreamed of bothering 
about how many scholarships or how many foot- 
ball matches Eton won. If Eton did not win 
scholafships or football matches, that merely 
proved, we felt, that scholarships and football 
matches were not worth winning. Eton’s very 
presumption allowed it to tolerate a degree of 
liberalism of -which many schools would have 
been afraid. At the height of the war the school’s 
two Socialists—one was Lord De La Warr— 
founded a Political Society and invited George 
Lansbury, one of the nation’s leading pacifists, to 
address its inaugural meeting. How many schools 
would have permitted that? Eton felt so secure 
of herself that Etonians could be permitted to 
play at revolution because, whatever social 
changes might take place, they could not really 
matter because it was inconceivable that Etonians 
would not still be at the top. 

Yet on balance the Etonian insolence was cer- 
tainly a great evil. We were not, I think, snobs 
among ourselves. There were social differences 
among Etonians but nobody bothered about them. 
It was so much more important to be an Etonian 
than to be a gentleman that nobody minded 
whether the Etonian was a gentleman or not. But 
we did not doubt for a second that the gulf which 
separated us from the boys of any other school 
was utterly unbridgeable. ‘Oh, he can’t be, he 
can’t be: Oh, for God’s sake, I mean to say, for 
God’s sake,’ I remember hearing one school fel- 
low exclaiming in shocked horror on hearing that 
another schoolfellow had a brother at West- 
minster. 

Whence arose this strange insanity? It was, of 
course, true, as indeed it still is, that a quite 
ludicrously overwhelming proportion of peers, 
cabinet ministers, rich men and the rest of the 
Establishment sent their sons to Eton. It was true 
that Etonians in after life got well-paid jobs out 
of all proportion to their numbers, just as, indeed, 
even to this day no other qualification than an Old 
Etonian tie is required for a candidate to obtain 
selection before a Conservative selection com- 
mittee. But he would have to be very simple- 
minded who believed that they got the jobs be- 
cause of the superlative excellence of their Etonian 
education rather than because they started off 
with the advantage of influential parents, and I 
think that Eton would have been a better school 
if the parents of the Establishment had distributed 
their children more evenly over the schools of the 
country. 

I.am no extravagant egalitarian and have no 
great objection to a certain amount of privilege 
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in life, but, like Melbourne's garter, there must 
be no damned nonsense of merit about it. I do not 
particularly object to Etonians getting better jobs 
than other people because their parents have 
more influence. I object strongly to their being 
told that they get better jobs because they are 
better educated. That was the curse of Eton—the 
Old Etonians who really believed in it. There 
were, I am afraid, too many of them among the 
masters. For success is a bitch-goddess and there 
was a cértain inevitable lie in the soul of a school 
which dedicated itself nominally to the service of 
the Christian religion but to which the vast 
majority of parents had notoriously sent their sons 
that it might be a stepping-stone to worldly suc- 
cess. Alington, who was then Headmaster, had a 
capacity for amused and ironic observation. I 


rémember him coming out of Chapel one day 
after the boys had all sung the Magnificat and 
commenting on ‘the curiosity of a thousand rich 
boys daily thanking the Almighty for putting 
down the mighty from their seat, when they all 
intended fo devote the rest of their lives to seeing 
that nothing of the sort ever happened.” He 
thought it funny and we, who were passing 
through our mood of parlour bolshevism, also 
thought it funny, but it never occurred either to 
him or to us to do anything about it. 

This pretence of uniqueness was then—and, I 
fancy, still is—the great fault of Eton’s education. 
It takes even the most balanced some years to 
outgrow belief in it and there are those who never 
outgrow it. But the fault went hand in hand with 
many virtues and much that was lovely. 


Lambeth 


By HUGH MONTEFIORE 


o far it is Archbishop Makarios who has hit 
S the headlines about the coming Lambeth Con- 
ference, but its real importance consists not in 
the notoriety of its guests but in the results of 
its members’ deliberations on the long-term issues 
which.confront the Anglican Communion. In the 
first week of July some 350 Anglican diocesan 
bishops will converge from most parts of the world 
on Lambeth Palace for ‘summit talks,’ and their 
conversations will be domestic and private. 
These numbers mark only a modest increase on 
the last Lambeth Conference in 1948, but when 
one reflects that, in order to reduce the con- 
ference to a manageable size, suffragan bishops 
have had to be excluded for the first time, the 
growth of the Anglican Communion is under- 
lined. At the first Lambeth Conference in 1867 
only seventy-six out of a possible 144 bishops 
were present. 

The Lambeth Conference is a typically Angli- 
can affair. The intention is that it should meet 
every ten years. It is summoned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Fisher, as primus 
inter pares, will preside for the second and pre- 
sumably for the last time over the assembly. 
Although the Lambeth Conference provides the 
only point of assembly for the whole Anglican 
episcopate, it has no legislative, administrative 
or coercive power whatsoever. The bishops meet 
and invoke the aid of the Holy Spirit: they give 
solemn advice: their decisions have spiritual 
authority, which is ultimately the only proper 
form of authority in the realm of religion. It is 
up to those Churches which are in communion 
with the See of Canterbury to accept or to reject 
their decisions. In practice they almost- always 
accept them, and the Lambeth Conference, each 
decade, sets the tone of and gives spiritual 
leadership to the whole Anglican Communion. 

The agenda of the conference has been divided 
into five main topics, each with its representative 
committees, and much preparatory work has been 
done already, some of which has been published’ 
in the form of reports. The first subject is ‘The 
Authority and Message of the Bible,’ In past 
conferences specific aspects of the Bible have 
been considered, but this is the first occasion on 
which the conference will pronounce upon the 
Bible as a whole. The last decade has seen a re- 


markable resurgence of Biblical- studies which 
has risen above denominational differences. The 
old liberal approach was concerned primarily 
with sources and with the development of doc- 
trine, and it tended to be negative in its outlook. 
This has now given way to what is often called 
‘Biblical theology,’ with its renewed respect for 
what the Bible actually contains. Yet there is a 
danger here that the searching questions which 
the Liberals used to ask—and which laymen still 
do ask—may be forgotten by scholars who have 
rediscovered the unity and inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. Sometimes they seem to be playing an in- 
genious game with counters that can no longer 
be cashed. How can the message of the Bible be 
faithfully ‘translated’ into the thought world of a 
‘scientific’ age? This is a question on which the 
Church badly needs guidance. 

On ‘Conflicts Between Nations’ it is to be hoped 
that the Anglican Fathers will pronounce about 
nuclear weapons in terms of principles, not 
platitudes. As for ‘Conflicts Within Nations,’ it 
may be assumed that the conference will speak 
about racial barriers with customary forthright- 
ness. What is needed here, however, is practice 
as well as pronouncement, and it is for lay mem- 
bers of the Churches to give their witness in 
action. On ‘Progress Within the Anglican Com- 
munion’ the bishops have to deal with some 
urgent domestic matters. Insufficient numbers of 
men and women are prepared to meet the mis- 
sionary needs of the Church overseas, while the 
manpower situatiot in England grows more 
serious each year. The average age of our clergy 
is over fifty. Is there not a case for a part-time 
ministry to supplement the professional clerisy? 
And what of the services they take? The bishops 
will also be considering the principles of revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer, a matter of 
particular relevance for Anglican Churches set 
in.a non-Western culture. The report of an 


Indian commission on this subject ends with- 


questions like this: ‘Have Mattins and Evensong, 
which were designed for the congregational use 
of English people, been found capable of pro- 
viding a pattern of worship suitable for other 
races?’ 

Another of the main topics of the conference 
will be ‘The Family in Modern Society.’ A report 


765 


on this theme has been produced by a group. of 
people convened by Dr. Fisher: it is notable for 
the inclusion of lay men and women who are 
experts in economics or sociology at home or 
overseas. Their report is competent, well 
documented, farsighted, honest and courageous: 
in fact, it is one of the most exciting documents 
which the Church of England has yet produced. 
As ‘the signatories confess, they have been 
obliged ‘to offer some things which the bishops 
might understandably not have chosen for them- 
selves, some from which their first inclination 
might have been to turn away.’ The report is 
concerned with problems of overpopulation and 
with the effects of rapid social change upon the 
family. In the course of a wide-ranging and 
searching analysis, there are two striking passages 
about family planning and marriage discipline. 
Despite three different approaches to contracep- 
tion, all signatories agree that ‘a conscientious 
decision to uSe contraceptives would in certain 
circumstances be justified. As for marriage 
discipline, they question the use of excommuni- 
cation as a penalty for polygamy in the present 
state of African society, and they ask why 
Infant Baptism is sometimes denied to children 
who have been born from African marriages 
which have not been blessed by the Church. What 
moral leadership will the bishops be able to give 
on these literally vital issues? 

In 1920 the Lambeth Conference issued a 
famous ‘Appeal to all Christian People’ to heal 
the divisions within Christendom, and in sub- 
sequent conferences the theme of reunion has 
played a considerable part. Today the ecumenical 
movement has reached a critical stage. There are 
the voices of those who favour federal union 
and who would regard organic unity as an im- 
possible or even an undesirable goal. Church 
leaders have, in general, advanced far ahead of 
the lay members of their Churches. The result 
of conversations between the Church of England 
and the Methodist Church has not yet been made 
public, but the so-called ‘Bishops Report’ has 
been received in England with general in- 
difference and has met with some bitter oppo- 
sitiom in Presbyterian Scotland, and that not 
merely in the irresponsible columns of the 
Scottish press. It seems that organic unity (the 
only proper goal of ecumenism) will have to start 
among the younger Churches overseas until such 
time as the parent Churches are shamed into 
forgiving the sins of the past. 

The Lambeth Con- 
ference must consider 
two reunion schemes 
from Churches in 
Asia; one from the 
Churches of Ceylon 
and the other a plan 
of Church Union for 
North India and 
Pakistan. For the 
first time Baptist 
Churches are partici- Gs 
pating in reunion 75) 
plans. The Anglican 
Churches in the areas 
concerned have 
played their full part 
in preparing both 
these schemes, and 





66 
hey now await the judgment of Lambeth. Both 
jlans attempt to integrate within a national 
church Episcopal, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
ional elements. The Lambeth Conference has 
‘ong had the vision of merging the Churches of 
he Anglican Communion into something more 
somprehensive: what the bishops must decide 
's whether these present schemes preserve those 
slements which many Anglicans believe to have 
deen specially entrusted to their communion, For 
Anglicans the main difficulty seems to be one 
of order: how to introduce episcopacy without, 
on the one hand, denying the reality of former 
non-episcopal ministries and without, on the other 
hand, acquiescing in a dishonourable compromise. 

For the Free Churches, however, the decisive 
issue lies elsewhere. The uniting Churches rightly 
insist on remaining in communion with their 
parent Churches, whether these be episcopal or 
non-episcopal. No Free Churchman can com- 
promise on this issue without denying his own 
spiritual heritage. 

Does Lambeth give this its blessing or not? In 
the case of the Church of South India the con- 
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ference hedged, and now it is beimg asked once 
again. The decision must be based on principle, 
but on sound principle, and there are terrible 
dangers in excessive scrupulosity. Time is run- 
ning out, in Asia and elsewhere. There are signs 
that non-episcopal Churches are losing confidence 
in the Anglican Communion. So far it has played 
its full share in the ecumenical movement: will 
it now. bring that movement to a standstill? In 
the great ‘missionary’ areas of the world it is 
not the Churches of the ecumenical movement 
which are on the attack, but the extremists: the 
Roman Catholics, the Biblical fundamentalists, 
the Pentecostal .assemblies. Will those. Churches 
which preserve the primitive balance of Scrip- 
ture, tradition and: reason be able to lead the 
world back to Christ? Will the ecumenical move- 
ment develop into an interesting and irrelevant 
Church party, or will it go forward in hope? 
Humanly speaking, the answers to these questions 
depend largely on the decisions of the coming 
Lambeth Conference, and the Anglican bishops 
need the prayers and the sympathy of all 


Christian people. 


By STRIX 


COMRADE, 

You will recall that before my departure you 
instructed me verbally to forward reports on 
matters of general interest even if these lay out- 


side the scope of my mission. I submit herewith 
some observations on the British railway system. 
These are based on my own first-hand experience 
and appear to indicate that the briefing of candi- 
dates at the Sorge Institute of Espionage is based 
on obsolete and to a certain extent misleading 
data. 


* * * 


On 3 June, 1958, I travelled to Henley-on- 
Thames by a train which left London (Padding- 
ton) at 2155 hrs. In accordance’ with standing 
orders I asked- for a third-class ticket. The clerk 
sold me a ticket and I made my way to Platform 3. 
A careful scrutiny of the train revealed that there 
were no third-class compartments; and on examin- 
ing my ticket I found that it entitled me to second- 
class accommodation. 

I was puzzled, and somewhat perturbed, by this, 
for I was certain that the clerk had heard and 
understood my request for a third-class ticket. I 
was also disconcerted by the general appearance 
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On Monday and Tuesday, the remainder of Mr. 
STANLEY’s resolutions for the extinction of Colonial 
Slavery were adopted by large majorities. Although 
many disapprove of the mode in which this great 
work is to be accomplished, it is gratifying to find that 
not a single voice was lifted up avowedly in defence 
of the system which is now staggering under. a 
deathblow. The victory, which the better feelings 
of our countrymen have gained, is one which the 
philanthropist may well rejoice to contemplate. How 
great a change has been wrought in the land, since 
the slave-trade, with all its horrors, was strenuously 
defended, by men still living, and in the high places 
of power! The only question now is, in what way 
the curse and stigma which that trade entailed upon 
us, can be most speedily and completely removed. 





of the train. We were taught at the Institute that 
British trains are invariably overcrowded, and 
that it is often necessary to travel standing up- 
right in the corridor. Not only was this train 
almost empty, but the compartment in which I 
took my place had no corridor. 

Its only other occupant was a young male 
member of the intellectual class who shortly after 
we started fell into a deep sleep or coma. I was 
thus enabled to make a close inspection of the 
compartment, which was strongly built and 
severely upholstered. It contained certain features 
which strengthened my suspicion that there was 
something odd about this particular train. 

Its walls were decorated with a mirror and 
five large photographs. Or rather, there had been 
five but one had been removed. In Great Britain, 
as in the USSR, the State owns the railways, and 
it seems probable that this photograph had been 
removed for reasons of security. 

What these reasons may have been I am unable 
to suggest. The four remaining pictures were, or 
purported to be, views of the following places: 

1. Plas Newydd, Llangollen (a large mansion or 
possibly a museum). 

2. Priory Park, Malvern (a place outwardly 
corresponding to our own Parks of Rest and 
Culture; in the foreground were several bour- 
geois women wearing hats and costumes of 
an unfamiliar design). 

3. High Street, Portishead (an obsolete automo- 
bile was conspicuous). 

4. Sonning-on-Thames (no comment). 

Although there was nothing suspicious about 
the photographs themselves, the fact that they 
were prominently exhibited in a State-owned 
public conveyance struck me as inexplicable. The 
longer I looked at them, the more I became con- 
vinced that they must have some ulterior signifi- 
cance; for how otherwise could one account for 
the Government’s decision to affix them to the 
walls of the compartment, in spaces which could 
well have been occupied by reproductions of 
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works of art, by political slogans, or by profitable 
advertisements? Why, moreover, had one been 


removed? 
” * a 


At a station with the ambiguous name of West 
Drayton and Yiewsley my torpid companicn 
roused himself and left the train, and I was able 
to make an even more detailed examination of 
my surroundings. 

I discovered two small knobs, marked ‘Heater,’ 
in opposite corners of the compartment. Both 
were set in the ‘On’ position but the heating system 
(if it existed at all) was not in operation. I can 
only conclude that these knobs were connected 
with microphones, and I venture to suggest that 
students at the Institute should in future be 
warned that British railway coaches are liable to 
be equipped with some form of listening 
apparatus. 

Both doors carried a notice which appeared to 
have been recently altered and which read: 
‘CAUTION. Lean out of the Window.’ 
As an experiment I obeyed this strange injunction 
on four separate occasions, but, except that a piece 
of grit lodged in my left eye, nothing happened. I 
can offer no explanation of this notice. 

A similar notice, headed ‘ALARM’ and refer- 
ring to a small segment of chain above the doors, 
had evidently been altered by hooligans; it read: 
‘Pull the Chain Downwards. Penalty for Proper 
Use 5d.’ I could not help asking myself for what 
reason this disfigurement of an official inscription 
had been tolerated. 

* * * 

I changed at Twyford, where another train was 
waiting to take passengers on to Henley. Although 
this was a very much smaller train there was room 
in it for thirty or forty travellers; yet only two 
persons beside myself (not counting the driver and 
guard) boarded it. 

My experiences on this journey lead me to sup- 
pose that in England certain trains are operated 
not for the general public but for some special 
category of privileged individuals. It is clearly a 
small category; but of whom it consists, and by 
what oversight or accident I found myself in- 
cluded in it, Iam not able to say. It is noteworthy 
that, had I not been there, the railway staff directly 
employed in conducting the small train from 
Twyford to Henley (including the officials who 
examined our tickets at both stations) would have 
outnumbered the passengers by two to one. This 
method of transporting human beings is so 
obviously uneconomic that I feel bound to record 
my conviction that the British railway system is, 
at any rate to some extent, operated for purposes 
other than the ostensible ones. I regret my in- 
ability to suggest what these may be. 

* * * 

It only remains to report that the journey of 
thirty-five miles was completed, a mere ten 
minutes later than the time advertised, in one hour 
and twenty-nine minutes. This seems to indicate 
that British trains are capable of maintaining a 
creditable speed, at any rate over comparatively 
short distances. The journey, nevertheless, pro- 
duced an eerie impression on me, and I will take 
the first opportunity of probing further into the 
various mysteries to whose existence it opened 
my eyes. 

With comradely greetings. 
X.37 
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Roundabout 


Publicity 

THE CARDBOARD 
PLATE buckled 
and a lukewarm 
cutlet a la Kiev 
slid stickily on to the footlights. A 
pony-tailed usherette crouched on 
the stage apron in front of the cur- 
tain with a necklace of wooden 
spoons round her neck like South 
Sea island charms. She stared at 
the empty grease-patterned plate, 
tucked it behind her, and went on 
ladling out tiny helpings of ‘sprouts- 
with-chestnuts’ into spiralling hedges of lime- 
green mashed potato. The gourmets elbowed and 
excuse-me’d and would-you-minded each other 
as they jostled for a helping. At the very front 
of the hungry surge, two tall, natty-suited young 
men seized the first two full plates with elegant 
anthropoid arms and, without waiting for spoons, 
buried their faces directly into the savoury mess. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cradock—the well-known 
culinary comedians who play respectively Bon 
and Viveur—did not reappear on the stage to 
witness the postscript to their dramatic hotpot 
Something’s Burning at the Arts Theatre. They 
had spent the previous two hours, with many an 
over-rehearsed ad lib., disguising chicken, rice, 
potatoes and fillets of sole beneath two and a 
half pounds of unsalted Dutch butter, one and a 
half quarts of double cream, forty-five eggs and 
‘one truffle the size of a ping-pong ball.’ The 
stage looked like the window of a Gas Board 
showroom. The eye-level grills on two large 
gleaming cookers flamed blue. Copper saucepans 
and curved skillets grew hot on every burner. The 
cupboard doors swung backwards and forwards 
as the endless stream of bowls and jugs and plates 
was conjured into view. Over the central mixing 
table hung a slanted mirror which gave the sparse 
audience a fly’s-eye view of the restless lobster- 
scurrying hands of the two cooks. 

During the second act the scene shifted from 
the Cradocks’ London kitchen to the kitchen of 
a Brittany restaurant. This allowed the two star 
performers to fold in a little bawdry and 
malapropism with the egg white—Mrs. Cradock 
in Cordon Bleu French and Mr. Cradock in 
realistic Cockney. To provide a sketchy plot 
among the recipes, the Cradocks introduced a 
posh honeymooning couple who consumed the 
smaller titbits on the side of the stage. At one 
point the wife inquired the position of the 
lavatory in mime and returned to hiss to her 
husband, ‘Il n’y a pas de seat.’ 

Mr. Cradock’s role consists of screwing and 
unscrewing a monocle into a beef-pink face and 
chuckling. Mrs. Cradock, in lemon-silk lounging 
pyjamas, remains as immaculate and unflustered 
as Walter Mitty in the operating theatre while she 
juggles bubbling pans at arm’s length and flips 
away the bread crumbs with a tiny brush. At the 
end of half an hour she has prepared a five- 
course midnight supper. As the audience left, 
some with pommes purée still sticking to their 
ears, an old Arts Theatre intellectual was blocking 
the foyer and staring incredulously at the poster 








for the evening. ‘Something’s Burning?’ he said 
to his lank-haired, bead-strangled girl friend. 
“Must be the critics.’ 


Privacy 

THE CLOUDS HUNG solid and grey and bulbous as 
ectoplasm over the Constable village of Dedham 
in Suffolk. Slowly they spread across the marshy 
valley to the Churchill village of East Bergholt. 
Thunder rolled and rumbled. Fat drops of rain 
began to spatter the plantain-starred lawn. And 
Mr. Randolph Churchill hurried into the house 
carrying a muddy entrenching tool. He pressed the 
button for his secretary. “Miss George,’ he said. 
‘Take a poster.’ 

Three days later the walls and trees of the 
neighbourhood were plastered with red and blue 
posters printed by the East Anglian Times. 
‘Country Bumpkins Ltd. announce Grand Plan- 
tain Sweepstake’ read the headline in large capitals. 
All local children from eight to sixteen were 
invited to take part at sixpence a head. ‘Tools 
available. Tea for children and adults.’ The first 
prize was £5 for the longest root. The second was 
40 per cent. of the stake money. Copies of the 
poster were also sent to the tellyboys, the news- 
reels and the press—both posh and gutter. 

When the sweepstake afternoon arrived, gusty 
and gleaming, the newspapermen outnumbered 
the contestants. Each photogenic child was 
followed by as many photographers as Prince 
Charles. Occasional squabbles broke out over the 
division of the meagre supply of direct quotes. In 
the event, the only newspapers to publish a report 
and a picture were the Sunday Pictorial and the 


Theatre 
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Sunday Dispatch. And undeveloped in some news- 
paper dark room remains the most characteristi¢e 
tableau of the afternoon—Mr. Randolph 
Churchill as the Pied Piper of East Bergholt 
striding wheezily across the turf, claret cup slosh- 
ing in one hand and a cigarette holder smoking in 
the other, while behind him cartwheel and cavort 
and dervish fifteen weed-draped youngsters. 

The plantain-picking competition began at 
2.30. By 3.30 the children were clamouring for 
their tea like an Algerian mob. Then while they 
stuffed brandy rolls and cream, blew bubbles in 
their lemonade bottles, and hurled paper cartons 
into the rhododendron bushes, the reporters took 
part in a second sweepstake at half a crown a 
time. This was won by Mr. Newton Branch, a 
burly, rubicund out-door type who turned out to 
be an examiner for the British Board of Film 
Censors. His root was 224 inches long. Now jt 
was the turn of the grown-ups to tuck in to the 
cream cakes. 

After Lady Astor had presented the prize 
money the reporters began to drift back to their 
cars. They were urban creatures who felt mildly 
uneasy under the domed grey sky and among the 
chaotic muddle of nature. ‘Why is it so dark in 
here?’ grumbled a television man as he came 
blinking out of the front door. ‘Oh, I see. We're 
in the open air.’ 

No one could make out Mr. Churchill’s motive 
for inviting them to invade his privacy. ‘I asked 
him how many plantains there were and he told 
me that I was the reporter and that I ought to 
count them,’ grumbled one. ‘What is a plantain, 
anyway?’ asked a woman journalist. ‘I thought it 
was going to be something the size of a cabbage.’ 

The best explanation was given by a greying- 
haired El Vino campaigner. ‘I think he hoped one 
of us would call him a hack gardener.’ 


The Play’s the Thing 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Hamlet. (Stratford-on-Avon.) Key 
of the Door. (Lyric, Hammer- 


> 


NL) smith.) Speaking of Murder. (St. 
Martin’s.) Something’s Burn- 

f= ing. (Arts.) 
No lover speaks upon oath in a 
compliment, but Ophelia’s in- 


fatuated woman’s-magazine royalism rings with 
a specially hollow tinkle in Glen Byam Shaw’s 
production of Hamlet. Michael Redgrave is hardly 
the ‘glass of fashion’ in his patchwork golfing 
kneebreeches, his velvet smoking jacket and his 
MA gown. Nor is he exactly ‘the mould of form’ 
towering six foot three inches over a titchy Laertes, 
holding his mother away from him at arm’s length 
with knees bent as if he were afraid she were 
going to be sick on his shoes, and obviously an 
oversprouted giant among any Royal Family 
except that of Queen Salote of Tonga. If he 
really had been ‘the observed of all observers’ 
surely one of the court spies at Wittenberg would 
have observed his severe tendency to epilepsy. 
This Hamlet is ‘quite, quite down’ from his first 
whiff of the Ghost, literally down clawing the 
boards, scraping his nails on the pillars, rolling 
and drumming out of the sight of the stalls. 





And yet perhaps there is some authority for 
this interpretation in Ophelia’s speech after all. 
I had often been puzzled at her rhetorical 
flourish ‘the courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, 
tongue, sword.’ No commentator has satisfac- 
torily explained why she should hugger-mugger 
up the sense so conscientiously. Perhaps she meant 
exactly what she said. Mr. Redgrave at fifty is 
hardly ‘a figure of blown youth,’ but here he 
certainly has a courtier’s eye which avoids meet- 
ing his neighbour’s gaze, a soldier’s tongue which 
can rise from a parade-ground whisper to a 
guard-room scream with the words blurring to- 
gether in one endless hair-raising sentence, and 
a scholar’s sword which, despite a_ tingling 
duel scene, is obviously more often used 
for toasting muffins than spitting enemies. 
This is a Hamlet who shared digs with Jimmy 
Porter, who writes articles for Lord Altrincham, 
who plays billiards with Henry Fairlie, and who 
ought not to be allowed out without a keeper. 
He spills across the pages of Shakespeare like 
a stream of ink obliterating the text and dis- 
tracting the eye. Instead of being moved by the 
soliloquies, so that they seem to rack him like 
fits of coughing, he browses painfully through 
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them like a man deciphering the inscriptions on a 
moss-grown gravestone. It is the performance of 
a great actor who is turning the pages two at a 
time. 

I have said that Redgrave’s Hamlet is dis- 
tracting, and never was distraction more wel- 
come—for Mr. Shaw’s is a school-book pageant 
production. There is not the slightest attempt at 
ensemble playing—the rest of the cast freeze solid 
with fixed polite grins or frowns whenever a 
leading actor speaks, like municipal officials 
listening to the Queen laying a foundation stone. 
There is no feeling that anyone on the vast stage 
under the My Fair Lady columns believes for a 
moment in what is going on—except Hamlet, and 
he is mad from the beginning. Mr. Redgrave’s 
madness is more Pirandello than Shakespeare— 
like Pirandello’s mock Henry the Fourth, he 
ranges the lonely corridors quizzing and upbraid- 
ing and flattering the hired hands unconvincingly 
tarted up as Renaissance noblemen, the one 
living person in a world of make-believe. But the 
mad scene of Dorothy Tutin’s Ophelia is Vic- 
torian melodrama from beginning to end—Little 
Nell after a swig of brandy punch. Hamlet is a 
flawed play at best. Staged as it is at Stratford, it 
is hard to regard it as more than a ragbag of 
horrors and ingenuities, quotations and conven- 
tions, a box-office certainty tricked out with some 
intellectual titbits. 

The three thrillers are based on the presumption 
that the audience will accept any amount of 
cliché dialogue, implausible motivation, medi- 
ocre acting and tedious repetition simply in order 
to find out what happens next. Miss Agatha 


Christie’s The Verdict is easily the worst of the 


three—perceptibly below the standard of British’ 


B feature films of 1936. Mr. Philip Mackie’s The 
Key of the Door achieves a spurious originality 
by returning the murdered woman to the stage 
to act out the events leading up to her death— 
a device known in films as a flashback. Mr. 
Micheal MacLiammoir is worth seeing for the way 
he mutinously holds up each tired sentence as if 
it were a dead mouse he had just found in his 
soup. The rest of the cast merely cringes apolo- 
getically or cover their embarrassment with out- 
bursts of repertory rant. Speaking of Murder is 
probably the best that can be done with this card- 
board genre. Personally I would be much happier 
if Miss Maxine Audley had simply bashed in 
the other goons with her evening bag immediately 
and sat about talking to us. 

The events at the Arts Theatre would be more 
appropriately staged at a polytechnic. They have 
nothing to do with drama of any kind, and have 
therefore been reported in the Roundabout 
column instead. 





Alceste au Musée! 


By ADAM BELL 


Opera 
Alceste. (Glyndebourne). Tristan. 
(Covent Garden). 
@ ‘How glorious it is! How grand! 


We all wept like stags at bay, 
- wrote Berlioz after a rehearsal of 
= 16) Alceste. 1 must confess that during 
the first part of last week’s revival 
at Glyndebourne I yawned like a dormouse in a 
teacup and thought of the gardens stretched out 
in the setting sun. Of course Alceste is grand; but 
we have heard what Mozart, copying Gluckjan 
models, could do, three years later, with a classi- 
cal theme of love and sacrifice (the March of the 
Priests in Jdomeneo is the finest piece of Gluck ever 
written). One is not human if music so consistently 
high-minded and nobly direct in utterance does 
not occasionally weary ears fed on the greater 
subtleties and complexities of the intervening cen- 
tury and a*half. All in all, until the great final 
scene at the gates of Hell, I was often tempted 
to cry ‘Alceste au Musée.’ 

Yet Professor Ebert's production is as telling 
as ever, and, if Gui conducts without much.re- 
finement, at léast the score does not lack vigour 
in his hands. The chorus sings with splendid.in- 
cisiveness. Robert Massard, of the Paris Opera, 
is the best High Priest Glyndebourne has had. 
The Admetus is again Richard Lewis. Wherever 
else his recent world tour has taken him, he has 


oe 


clearly not stopped off in France to find out how 
the natives pronounce their wretched lingo; but 
he is in ringing voice and puts everything he has 
into the part. 

But Gluck’s opera stands or falls by its Alcestis. 
She is the heart and raison d’étre of the work, 
and if she is not played by a fine artist then the 
stuffing falls out of it, and we are left with a 
husk of dignified but meaningless antiquity. And 
just as the sublime interpretation of Giulia 
Ravogli at Covent Garden in the 1890s made 
Orfeo by all accounts (unlike some of my con- 
temporaries in the critics’ circle I did not actually 
attend the performance) a great experience in 
spite of a production of grotesque ineptitude, so 
no amount of devotion and skill on the part 
of all concerned could redeem the mediocrity 
of the central figure in the Glyndebourne Alceste. 
In 1953-54 Magda Laszlo may not have sung 
the role as Gluck meant it, but she was Alceste; 
in her pale, strained face and huge, lustrous eyes, 
in every sculptured gesture df her thin hands, 
and in her stillnesses, one saw a heroic woman 
at the end of her tether. This year’s Alceste, the 
Spanish soprano Consuelo Rubio, is no more than 
a strikingly attractive voice that happens to be 
got up in classical draperies. We cannot hear 
most of what she is saying, her phrasing tells us 
little we did not know and her acting less. We 
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listen with pleasure to one of those rare voices 
that are at once hard and soft, concentrated in 
a gem-like hardness (up to mezzoforte, at any 
rate), but surrounded by the softest, most seduc- 
tive velvet. But we do not believe in her sufferings. 
Gluck has to be taken on his own terms, and as 
a dramatic whole (the’only way an Alcestis can bz 
judged) Miss Rubio’s performance, for all the 


. beautiful sounds she makes, must be found 


wanting. 


Covent Garden's new production of Tristan is 
Wieland Wagner for maiden aunts. One might 
have guessed that all that preliminary puff about 
treading in the steps of the master and the 
privilege of being able to bring Bayreuth to the 
Royal Opera House (with, of course, suitable 
modifications to our English way of doing 
things) was, as the Americans would say, just so 
much horse manure. Christopher West and Leslie 
Hurry, producer and designer, have not grasped 
even in an elementary form the dynamic prin- 
ciples of the new Bayreuth. What we are given 
are certain aspects of the Wagner method—the 
uptilted disc on which the action is played, for 
example—wrenched from their context and pre- 
sented with a touching faith in their potency as 
talismans. Mr. Hurry has tiptoed a few steps 
farther along the road from old-style realism than 
in his Ring settings, but is still nowhere near the 
Festspielhaus, even the Festspielhaus ‘adapted to 
Covent Garden,’ while if Mr. West knows exactly 
what he is doing more than half the time he keeps 
very quiet about it. The acting is only half- 
stylised; it keeps coming out in a rash of old- 
fashioned ‘opera.’ Lighting, which is the corner- 
stone of Bayreuth, following with infinite subtlety 
and intensifying the changing moods of the music, 
is used here as a kind of toy to work ‘effects’ (not 
very skilful ones), whose conceivable relevance to 
the drama eludes all speculation (and heaven 
knows Tristan, even cut as it was at the Garden, 
gives one plenty of time to speculate). I am think- 
ing particularly of the first act, where a faithful 
representation of a giant department store is.pro- 
jected on to the backdrop behind the ropes and 
tackle of Isolde’s ship. A quite nice night sky 
in Act 2 runs into trouble with some creases in 
the cyclorama, : 


The third act setting and lighting are the best. 
But by that time the evening was wrecked beyond 
repair, though Otakar Kraus did valiantly in 
Kurwenal’s great scene, and the orchestra under 
Kubelik began at last to feel its way into the 
score. But the two principal singers were simply 
not up to the work. Sylvia Fisher’s acting was 
not sufficiently compelling to make good her 
vocal shortcomings. Her upper-class hair-do in 
the curse scene in Act | gave her the air of a 
Conservative Woman calling for the restoration 
of the cat. Ramon Vinay throughout the evening 
sounded as if someone was gripping him tightly 
in the groin; there was no melody in the voice, 
Hardly'a phrase sung as this music cries out 
to be sung. 


These defects, however, were at least honest 
defects, arising from inadequacy, not from a 
gross failure of understanding. The production, 
on the other hand, is both weak and pretentious. 
“Wieland Wagner adapted for London’ is merely 
polite speech for ‘half-baked Bayreuth’ and the 
taste is not very pleasant. 
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Cinema 





Pentecostal Language 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Marjorie Morningstar. (Warner.) 
Tue film, you need not be an 
anthropologist to notice, reaches 
more people than any other art 
form, and people more widely 
scattered; people besides, who may 
have little to do with any of the 
older arts and would be astonished at the idea of 
calling it an art form at all. Actors’ faces and 
names go round the world as no one ever went 
round it before, and must often be the only piece 
of knowledge.that, say, a Yugoslav, a Nigerian, a 
Laplander, a Peruvian, and a native of Swindon 
or Stow-on-the-Wold have in common (like 
lovers who, when they separate, look at the moon 
as the. only visual object they have in common: 
a romantic comparison, but the nearest I can think 
of). Yet in spite of the extraordinary universality, 
ubiquity, and popularity (in both senses) of the 
film, and the odd places it is expected to reach 
and enlighten, it is often most appealing and even 
enlightening when it is at its most local, private, 
and personal; when it: seems to be addressed only 
to people in the know, a local audience with the 
same idiom and customs; when, very often—since 
it is an atmospheric medium, a suggestive medium 
that insinuates, rather than argues, its way into our 
understanding—it is least explicit. Often a man 
who seems to be talking to himself may find a 
bigger audience than the man who addresses an 
audience, is conscious of an audience, tries to 
appeal to an audience.by speaking the language he 
hopes they will understand. The inspired-film- 
maker speaks a kind of pentecostal language that 
each of his listeners hears and interprets as his 
own. He makes no apology for being peculiar, 
particular, himself. 

Take a film like Fellini’s 7 Vitelloni. It showed 
five middle-class youths kicking their ‘heels about 
in a small provincial town; something that might 
not seem to mean much beyond Italy, beyond the 
local conditions of provincial life and domestic 
economics. Nor was it really very explicit about 
the conditions, the economics, the domesticity; 
you had to pick up what was happening as it hap- 
pened, to guess and follow the idiom (unless you 
already knew it) as best you could. 

All these remarks are prompted by Marjorie 
Morningstar (director: Irving Rapper: ‘A’ certi- 
ficate), a film taken from a book by Herman 
Wouk about an American Jewish family, the most 
microcosmic unit imaginable. The novel concen- 
trated at length—at rather too much length—on 
showing what it felt like to belong to an American 
Jewish family: the atmosphere, the background, 
the surroundings, the appearance of things, the 
reactions against it inside the family, the accep- 
tances, the cosiness, the oppressiveness, etc. etc. 
It was a thick, soupy evocation of a strongly 
flavoured way of life against whose traditions the 
young might revolt but which they could never 
entirely shake off. It was American Jewish life 
shown us from the inside; and now this inside 
story has been put on the screen. 

The film’s makers seem to have gone on the 
non-microcosmic principle that Jewish family life 





is something too specialised for outsiders to under- 
stand; and has tried to bring the public into it by 
(a) explaining and (5) diluting. Mostly (5). One 
has a glimpse or two of ceremonies and robes; 
and one has a kind of explanation of a mother’s 
marriage plans for her daughter in Marjorie’s 
mother’s cross-examination of Marjorie’s young 
man. But apart from that, and from various 
references to Jewish names and behaviour, one 
has no feeling of looking in on a family whose 
outlook and way of life and thought, whose daily 
behaviour and future dreams are all dictated by 
its Jewishness. Because the film has tried to make 
this atmosphere recognisable to everyone, it has 
vanished almost entirely, like the scent in an un- 
corked bottle that may give everyone a faint whiff, 
but should -have-been kept-eorked for any of its 
virtue to have remained. Disconcerting, mystify- 
ing, perhaps overwhelming, the individual smell 
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of a particular way of life may appear to out- 
siders; but only by inviting the outsider in—not by 
diluting, explaining, internationalising—can it 
teach or tell any of us anything. Strongly 
flavoured ways of life are the most cinematic 
material, given the chance and the direction. But 
the film of Marjorie Morningstar is just the story 
of a girl’s progress in love, starting with a man she 
thinks will be famous and, when it turns out he 
never will, ending with his ex-assistant who, in the 
meantime,. has_ quietly been getting famous 
instead; the idea that a girl might possibly be 
expected to love a man who clearly wasn’t ever 
going to reach Broadway never seeming to cross 
anyone’s mind. Natalie Wood, an over-estimated 
young actress, plays Marjorie pleasantly enough, 
and Gene Kelly is rather depressing without a 
chance to dance; but the best thing about it is 
Carolyn Jones, the existentialist of Bachelor Party 
back again with her rolling pop eyes and asymetri- 
cal tragi-comic face, as the heroine’s best friend 
who explodes into wedding-day hysterics out of 
passionate longing for the romantic love she 
hasn’t found. Miss Jones manages to stiffen the 
film’s limpness up a bit, but the real limp missing 
middle of it is Mr. Wouk’s Jewish world. 


Summer Squash 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A YEAR ago I urged the claim of 
fresh lime juice to be the best sum- 
mer thirst-quenching drink: only 
to find that none was available. A 
correspondent wrote to say that 
she had been getting ‘Good Luck’ 
unsweetened concentrated lime 
juice in tins, which she had found to be practically 
indistinguishable from the real thing (as I pointed 
out at the time, this bears little resemblance to 
the ‘Lime Juice’ most of us are accustomed to), 
but, on investigation, I found that supplies of 
this tinned variety had run out. And there were 
no fresh limes to be had. Consignments do 
occasionally reach Covent Garden: but they are 
not, for some reason, in regular supply. Why? 
In Soho it is usually possible to get esoterica such 
as passion fruit, mangoes, uglifruit, and pome- 
granates, though none of them, to my mind, are 
anything like as useful as limes. 

When I mentioned this supply difficulty last 
year the John Lewis organisation wrote to say 
that their Waitrose food shops always buy limes 
when they are available, so presumably there is 
some consumer demand for them. But they had 
not been available, my informant added, for 
months—and this was in the summer, when they 
were most likely to be wanted. And I have seen 
none this year. As a confirmed limey (and I think 
anybody who has lived in tropical countries 
where they are available will sympathise), I would 
like to see them in regular supply here: if there 
is any importer or supplier who has them on 
sale, or can get them, I shall be interested to hear 


where they are obtainable. 
* * * 





My tickets have just arrived for the Dover- 
Boulogne car ferry and as usual the AA ask me to 
report two hours before the boat sails. But I have 


no intention of reporting on time for—as every 
regular Dover-Boulogne car passenger knows— 
last on: first off. The idea is to hang back as long 
as you can. 

Of course this kind of anti-social behaviow 
must create difficulties, and obviously a reason- 
able period must be left for port formalities. But, 
at the moment, I reckon the motor associations 
and port authorities depend a good deal on the 
luckless uninitiated who arrive on time to keep the 
scheme working. What will happen when more 
motorists get wise to the ploy as, inevitably, they 
will? The answer is to evolve some plan which 
would guarantee first-off places to the first 
arrivals. Surely this should not be difficult? 

On my return ticket, incidentally, I note the 
realist French only expect me to report one hour 
before sailing. 

a * + 

It looks as if the period of french-polished 
furniture is over; only in the departments called 
Traditional do you still see this horrid hangover 
from the HP Thirties. Not only did the un- 
naturally high-gloss polish take all character from 
the wood: it was also very unpractical and 
marked and chipped easily. Instead, more modern 
designers are relying on the almost invisible new 
synthetic resins. These are not only washable but 
stain and heatproof too. 

Peter Heard, the designer and woodcarver, has 
used this durable finish for a new range of wooden 
tableware which is now on sale at Ostmo, the 
Scandinavian Craft Shop in New Quebec Street, 
W. This is worth a visit particularly now, at the 
wedding-present season. He has some beautifully 
made and imaginative pieces which I liked because 
they. would blend comfortably with conventional 
tableware, and the prices are attractive. 

I liked his carved-fish sandwich boards in 
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Yesterday 
and tomorrow... 


. .. are sometimes found side by side in India. 

eS But the businessman who wishes to keep pace with progress in 
W r\ vy) we \ © 4 that country will do well to contact the National Overseas and 
wt? Se) ;, Grindlays Bank Limited — a recent amalgamation between the 
: National Bank of India and Grindlays Bank. This bank not only 
provides an efficient modern banking service but also has the 
closest associations with traditional life throughout India and 
Pakistan. 






NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 London Branches: 54, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 : 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments : 9, TUFTON STREET, S.W.1 


Branches in: YUNDIA™* PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * UGANDA * TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * ADEN * SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND 
NORTH! RN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Bankers to the Government in : ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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PARLIAMENT ON ITV 


A survey—made more pressingly topical by recent events in France—of three 
of the main problems confronting our democratic system. 


THE SURVEY CONDUCTED BY 


~ Robin Day 


SUNDAY, JUNE I5th, 5.55 p.m. “IS THE COUNTRY LOSING INTEREST?” 


with Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P. 
Antliony Wedgwood Benn, M.P. 
Mark Bonham Carter, M.P. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22nd, 5.50 p.m. “IS PARTY DISCIPLINE TOO STRICT ?”’ 


with The Rt, Hon. Edward Heath, M.B.E., M.P. Government Chief Whip 
Herbert W. Bowden, C.B.E., M.P., Opposition Chief Whip 
Joseph Grimond, M.P., Leader of the Liberal Party 


SUNDAY, JUNE 29th, 5.55 p.m. “DO THE RIGHT PEOPLE GET IN?” 
with The Rt. Hon. Sir Toby Low, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.P. 
R. H. S. Crossman, O.B.E., M.P. . 
Christopher Hollis 
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mahogany and magnolia at 24s., and fish-shaped 
mahogany side plates for only 3s. each. He has 
trays from 21s. and hanging book hods in 
mahogany for 45s. In the department of new-at- 
any-cost. Mr. Heard has been experimenting 
with egg-cups. If you would like your breakfast 
egg served in a sputnik-style wooden tripod, then 
Mr. Heard has them for 6s. each. I confess I prefer 
our old Peter Rabbit ones. 
* * ~ 

From time to time I have had a complaint from 
people who have to travel by sleeper; they are 
allowed, they say, to stay on board late; but they 
are not allowed to get on board early. Thus, if 
you catch the sleeper from Manchester, you may 
have to wait until 11.40 (the carriages ‘are sup- 
posed to be on the platform by 11.12, but-—if my 
correspondent on this issue is correct—they arrive 
usually anything up to half an hour late) to board 
it. Why not, she asks, allow people to get on any 
time they want?—in the same way that they can 
get off any time they want, between 5.30 and 7.30 
the next morning? According to the British 
Transport Commission, ‘it is not possible to make 
the train available earlier because the platform is 
in use by other trains.’ But could not the passen- 
gers board the sleepers somewhere else? 

It seems to me that British Railways have beén 
slow to grasp the potentialities of the sleeper trade; 
the idea of going to bed in one town and waking 
up at your destination—thereby, in effect, wasting 
no time on travel—is an’ appealing one; but ‘only 
if there are no snags. Waiting around on London 
Road Station, Manchester—as I have found,gn 
occasion, to my own cost—is indeed a snag. 

The stock BR argument against sleepers is that 
they are wasteful of accommodation; in that they 
can only be used as sleepers: Why on earth,then, 
has the continental couchette system not been 
more exploited here? By this means, sleepers can 
be converted into seats in a few seconds. The 
couchette system is not ideal, but with a little 
ingenuity it ought to be possible to improve it. 

io * * 


A correspondent chides me for failure to point 
out that the home-made liqueur 'I described 
recently, made out of honey and whisky, is really 
‘Athole Brose.’ But, of course, it is not: for, as 
my correspondent goes on to point out, Athole 
Brose is rather more complicated to make. The 
recipe she gives, from a Scottish source, is: ‘1 Ib. 
honey dissolved in a warm basin with 1 teacup 
of water and stirred with a silver spoon. Stir in 
slowly 14 pints of best Scotch whisky, till frothy. 
Bottle and cork well, shaking daily for the first 
few days.’ 

For the method I gave, any whisky will do; and 
it has the further advantage that it can be done in 
only a few seconds. But naturally the real Athole 
Brose is preferable, if you remember to make it 
in advance, 

About the after-dinner recipe I gave at the same 
time, for Irish coffee, another correspondent re- 
marks that the use of plenty of sugar is éSsential, 
not so much for taste as for consistency; appar- 
ently it increases the density of the coffee, enabling 
it to support the cream as a layer on top, without 
it filtering down the black. This is interesting; but 
Iam sure that the correct consistency of cream is 
the main need—and that the failure to get it thick 
enough, but not too thick, is the reason why it 
often does not turn out as well as it should. 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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Chewing the Fat 


By MILES 


now is whether an excess of fat in the food is 
an important determinant of coronary disease. 
MacDonald put his coronary patients on a strict 
rice-fruit diet, and measured the clotting capacity 
of the blood. He fourid that the platelets (micro- 
scopic discs which are one constituent of the 
blood) became less sticky, but .the other tests 
showed no change. There was no evidence that 
this diet, free from all fat, improved the patients’ 
symptoms or altered the course of the disease. 

I hear from colleagues who practise in the West 
End that men in the over-forty group come along 
in droves to ask for ‘low-fat, anti-coronary’ diets. 
Some authorities defend this high-fat theory; 
others deride it. A good deal more evidence will 
be needed before we can appraise it. Jn the mean- 
time, men will go on eating what they fancy. If 
they are waist-conscious, they carry around little 
tubes of saccharine, and put that in their tea in- 
stead of sugar. Doctors, a race said to be especially 
prone to coronary disease, are constantly being 
given tea by the Ward Sister, and patients, their 
receptionists, and even their wives; if they take 
sugar in tea, they must get through half a pound 
a day. No wonder they are always weighing them- 
selves and looking worried. 

* * 7x 

H. V. Little, who is secretary to the National 
Society of Non-Smokers, writes to tell me that 
they have lately opened ‘the world’s first-ever 
smokers’ clinic.’ A meeting was held at Caxton 
Hall and there was, he says, a large crowd of 
smokers so eager to be freed from their addiction 
that they had all booked places at the clinic. 
Advice was offered to all those who attended, and 
groups were formed under the leadership of doc- 
tors who were members of the Society, a psycho- 
therapist, and Mr. Little himself. Branches of the 
clinic were set up for various regions’ in the 
Greater London area. 

I wish them luck. There must be many thou- 
sands of tobacco addicts who could be set free 
with a little help of the right kind. It might be 
that a group-activity, such as this, will be more 
effective than care of the individual. The most 
valuable single instrument in the therapy of 
alcoholism is a comparable society, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, known familiarly as ‘AA.’ That has 
achieved a more spectacular success in the States 
than over here, perhaps because the American is 


Ox controversial question in medicine just 


more gregarious and group-minded than ° the | 


Englishman, who lives in his own secret world and 
tends to resent any intrusion into his affairs. More 
than anyone else, the alcoholic lives in a fantasy 
and denies that he is ill; as a rule he will refuse to 
be-treated until he is réally:scared. This is, I. be- 
lieve, a criterion for admission to AA; they 


don’t encourage the ordinary social drinker to - 


join, but rather the man who is up against it and 

sees that his well-being, his job, and | perhiaps even 

his life are in hazard. , 
7 & * 

The News Chronicle lately commented on the’ 

cost to industry of mental breakdown. Next to 

the common cold, this is the biggest medical drag 


HOWARD 


on production. And apart from the time lost, 
between’a quarter and a third of industrial acci- 
dents are caused by emotional disorder. These 
facts, the Chronicle said, are not as widely known 
as they ought to be; the heads of the medical 
profession still tend to treat psychiatry as 
medicine’s poor relation. More money for re- 
search is badly needed. 

1 entirely agree, with the proviso that the field 
for research is not only the cause of major 


~méiital. disorders (such as schizophrenia), but the 


prevention and management of the common stress 
disorders (such as abdominal discontent). For 
every schizophrenic patient in his surgery, the 
family doctor sees, I suppose, fifty with a dis- 
order of the skin, or the gut, or some other system, 
which has its origin in stress. The cost to the 
nation, in terms of industrial production, of these 
disorders has never been calculated—it must be 
immense; and that is to say nothing of the cost 
in misery‘and sickness. 


* * * 


What happens to the state of mind of people 
who win a lot of: money on the pools? I have 
seen no field survey of this important question. 
We know what happens to those who don’t win: 
they are sustained by the fantasy of hitting the 
jackpot, and this keeps them going, through year 
after year of winning nothing, or twelve-and-six. 
One hears of the odd case of the man who kills 
himself after a big win. Perhaps the contrast be- 
tween the dream-picture of what he would do 
with. the money and the worry of. actually 
handling it is too much. In the evening paper the 
other day I saw a story headed ‘What £206,000 
has done for Mrs. McGrail.’ This lady, ‘said the 

rter, was the only one he knew who didn’t 
want a mink coat, She had had the misfortune to 
loge her husband some six months before and felt 
that it would be disloyal to his memory to spend 
extravagantly on things he could not have 
afforded. ‘Now that you have the money to buy 
anything you want,’ the reporter asked, ‘what do 
you want?’ To which she replied, ‘I don’t know. 
Everything’s gone topsy-turvy for me. But what- 
ever it is, money won’t buy it. You just try telling 
people that! Money! That's all people talk to 
mi®about now.’ Of course, she, poor woman, had 
been bereaved and no amount of money could 
Make up for that. But I wonder if the dream of 
affluence, for the ordinary person, is not more 
satisfying, and ‘much less disturbing, than money 


} meat? 


* * * 


“Psychiatry isnot the only branch of medicine 
—or of knowledge—to be pilloried for lax think- 
ing and complacent dogmatism. It has, however, 


“ttéubles which seem peculiar to itself, and some 


ministrants who seem peculiarly indifferent fo the 
scientific method as understood by the rest of the 
world. Nevertheless, I doubt if these are special 
characteristics; the troubles .of psychiatry are 
those inherent in the study and-improvement of 
human behaviour.’—Professor Aubrey Lewis in 
the Lancet, January 25.) 
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THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


Sir,—Like Lord Hailsham, you hold that it would 
be unsporting to ‘rig’ the next election by introducing 
the Alternative Vote without a mandate. But, Sir, 
one of the grounds for electoral reform is that under 
the present system there really can’t be a mandate 
for anything. A minority of votes in the country 
sometimes produces a majority of seats:in the House, 
and the election returns give no means of judging 
how many votes were cast to keep out one of 
the dominant parties rather than to bring in the 
other. Will the electorate have a grievance if it is 
offered the means of expressing its sentiments more 
accurately? 

The case for the Alternative Vote is that it would 
allow an elector to give his first preference to a 
minor party without wasting his vote, since if his 
preferred candidate came at the bottom of the poll 
his second choice would count. Analysis of the 
voting would™thén’ show, more accurately than it 
can now be shown, how much support there was 
in the country for parties other than Conservative 
and Labour. But the outcome in seatgsgained might 
conceivably be as erratic as it is mows Here are two 
illustrations. Suppose that party. X were, the first 
choice of 10 per cent. of the efectors,,who were 


distributed evenly about the country. There might 
then be an X candidate at the bottom of the poll 
in every constituency. His supporters would have 
the limited satisfaction of exercising their second 
choices, but not a single X candidate would be re- 
turned. On the other hand, suppose that the 10 per 
cent. of X supporters were patchily distributed, being 
strong enough in many constituencies to bring their 
man at least up to the second place; and suppose 
that most non-X voters made X their second choice. 
The result might be to give X 30 per cent. 
of the seats. In short, anyone who starts to think 
about electoral reform is led inevitably to one of the 
proportional systems. 

Recent discussion has been too much encumbered 
with the assumption that reform is just a dodge 
for giving the Liberals a look-in or keeping out 
Labour. But the parties have no inherent claim to 
a share of power. They may be useful devices for 
canalising the sentiments of the electors: they become 
less effective in that way when two tightly organised 
parties dominate the scene. It may be hoped that 
under a genuinely representative system parties 
would recover the adaptability of earlier times, and 
that, whether by the growth of new parties or by 
regrouping within the old parties, movements of 
opinion would express themselves more freely. The 
present rules seem to allow an enjoyable game 
between the Ins and the Outs at Westminster, but 
they have little to do with the representation of the 
people.—Yours faithfully, 

AUSTIN DUNCAN-JONES 


105 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 16 


MR. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


Sir,—The infallibility of a journalist is not, like the 
infallibility of the Pope, limited by conditions. A 
journalist is never wrong. I would have had an 
increased respect for Mr. Churchill if, unlike his 
fellows, he had been ready to admit for once that 
he had been mistaken‘ and that he had obviously 
misunderstood a conversation overheard in Algiers. 
Instead of that he attempts to cover up his mistake 
in a flurry of phony indignation, I simply do not 
believe that ‘When I wrote of Dien. Bien Phu I 
was not thinking of the houses that constitute that 
village any more than when one writes the word 
Munich one is thinking of the particular con- 
glomeration of buildings which constitute that town. 
I was referring of course [sic], to the policy and 
decisions which resulted in the French evacuation 
of South-East Asia.’ Would he, if he had referred 
to the Fall of Tobruk, ‘of course’ have been re- 
ferring not to a ‘conglomeration of houses’ but to 
Britain’s whole strategic and political policy in North 
Africa? In any case, General Salan, unlike his pre- 
decessor Marshal de Lattre, was never responsible 
for general policy, but only, for a short period, for 
military operations. He had left Indo-China some 
time before the series of events—military and politi- 
cal—began which culminated in Dien Bien Phu. 
Surely a reporter before going to a scene of action 
should make himself acquainted with the background 
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and not put himself in the rather ignominious positiop 
of having to write, ‘I know very little about this’ 
It seems more than probable that Mr. Churchill's 
parachutists were talking of quite another penera| 
than General Salan and quite another place than 
Dien Bien Phu, but perhaps they were talking French 


too fast for Mr. Churchill.—Y ours faithfully, 


C6, Albany, W1 GRAHAM GREENE 


* 


Sir,—I suggest that the reason why Mr. Randolph 
Churchill cannot respond to my challenge and name 
the books with which, he told us, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was surrounded, indexed and cross- 
referenced, during his interview with Princess Mar- 
garet, was that the books themselves never existed, 
They are merely a touch, to give the appearance of 
verisimilitude, worked in by the author of this 
modern myth. 

Mr. Churchill says it is not within his competence 
to name the books and therefore he does not attempt 
to do so. I ask him to go farther and admit that it is 
not within his competence to lend any sort of 
authority to the story. 

The interview in question was a private one between 
the Archbishop and the Princess. I find it difficult 
to believe that either of the parties confided to Mr. 
Churchill what took place on that occasion. 

Of course, if he will now tell us that the source 
of his information was either the Archbishop. or the 
Princess, or both of them, I shall be delighted to 
retract. But until then I make no apology for think- 
ing this story to be the merest tittle-tattle, amd my 
‘effrontery’ in this respect in no way matches that of 
Mr. Churchill in passing it off as ‘fact,’ ‘truth; and 
‘history.’—Y ours faithfully, é‘ 

GEOFFREY MURRAY 
Religious Correspondent 


News Chronicle, 12-22 Bouverie Street, EC4 


* 
Sir,—Mr. Randolph Churchill deserves support in 
his campaign to raise the standards of the British 
press, and it is pleasing to note that he is now 
broadening his front to embrace not Only _por- 
nography but also unwarrantable intrusion into the 
private lives of individuals. 

In his campaign against press pornography Mr. 
Churchill courageously mentioned the names of 
offending newspapers and proprietors, and it is to 
be hoped that now he is attacking intrusion into 
private lives he will not omit to mention the news- 
paper group for which he himself writes—the 
Beaverbrook group. Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers 
have a creditable record with regard to pornography, 
but on the question of offensive and inaccurate in- 
trusion into the private lives of individuals their 
conduct appears to be no better than that of their 
Tivals. 

Mr, Churchill’s supporters will therefore hope that 
his next assault upon the press lords will Contain 
a blistering attack on Lord Beaverbrook and his 
newspapers, and, furthermore, that if these news- 
papers do not mend their ways, Mr. Churchill will 
press home his point by a resignation somewhat less 
temporary than his previous one. 

In the absence of such developments Mr. 
Churchill’s supporters may reluctantly be forced to 
compare him with the man who plays the piano in 
the brothel and pretends that he does not know what 
goes on upstairs.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. T. R, ROBINSON 
62 Maling Park Road, South Croydon, Surrey 


ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS 

AND THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 

Sm,—In criticising Pharos for his comments on the 
invitation to Archbishop Makarios, the Rev. Dr. E. 
Benson Perkins has added to confusion by making 
the wrong distinction. In order to escape from the 
emotional forces associated with the Archbishop of 
Cyprus may I put the right distinction between office 
and person in this way? It is perfectly. possible and 
may be necessary to invite Dr. Benson Perkins to 4 
conference in his capacity as secretary of the World 
Methodist Conference without approving of his ac- 
tivities as vice-president of the Churches Council 
on Gambling or his private religious beliefs of 
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activities. Dr. Benson Perkins, who rightly serves 
on many committees, constantly adapts his behaviour 
to duties of a representative character which his 
varied work demands and thus in practice admits 
the distinction in question.—Y ours faithfully, 


HERBERT WADDAMS 

General Secretary 

Church of England Council 
on Foreign Relations 


Palace Court, 222 Lambeth Road, SE1 


UNPOPULAR JOURNALISM 


Sir,—In The Angry Decade I wrote of my impression, 
gained from Mr. Wain’s own writings, that he rather 
pompously overestimates his contributions to English 
literature to date, and remarked that he sees himself 
as ‘a sort of cerebral golden eagle, rare and shot at.’ 
I must now thank him for confirming this im- 
pression with his splendid paranoiac poem ‘On Being 
Insulted by a Popular Journalist’ in last week’s 
Spectator—a poem that surely will not die with that 
issue of the Spectator, and should be earmarked for 
inclusion in future anthologies along with the works 
of the Great McGonagall and Amanda Ros. 

Just one other thing. I am puzzled by the con- 
notation of contempt that is obviously meant to 
invest the word ‘popular’ in the title of Mr. Wain’s 
poem. I understood it to be precisely the unpopu- 
larity of his novels that he was bewailing in his 
Declaration piece.—Y ours faithfully, 

KENNETH ALLSOP 


Aldcrs, Digswell Water, Welwyn, Herts 


LORD GODDARD 


Sir,—How far that little Taper sheds its beams, like 
to... (well, perhaps not). The LCJ is a man of 
guts and integrity and was probably less worried by 
Mr. Levin’s attack than by Mr. Blom-Cooper’s de- 
fence. 

The serious question is that of long sentences, 
Taking the figures from 1938 to 1956 (the last 
available) sentences have increased for crimes of 
violence against the person by 30 per cent., for 
breaking and entering by 55 per cent. and for 
sexual-offences by 77 per cent. In the same period 
the number of offenders has increased by approxi- 
mately 240 per cent., 72 per cent. and 240 per cent. 
respectively. © 

The result is that our ancient and inadequate 
prisons are overcrowded and 2,500 prisoners are 
sleeping three in a cell. Does anyone think that this 
is good for anyone? 

Mr. Graham Greene’s rhetorical (and misunder- 
stood) question as to whether there has been a good 
LCJ since Gascoigne is answered, somewhat miser- 
ably, by the statement that Holt was good, Hale 
had sense and Mansfield had ability. The real 
question was put to me recently by a distinguished 
citizen of Benelux. ‘Why is it, that in penal matters, 
Britain led the world fifty years ago and is now so 
far behind us?’—Y ours faithfully, 

LESLIE HALE 
House of Commons, SW1 


* 


Sir,—It is strange that Mr. Constantine Gallop should 
consider it necessary to reply to a moderate, reasoned 
and thoughtful letter like Mr. Blom-Ccoper’s with a 
personal attack that would be offensive if it were not 
rather pathetic. Such discourtesies amongst the gentry 
at the Bar are rare; can it be that Mr. Gallop (of 
1 Essex Court, Temple, rather than the Reform Club), 
who has the intellectual attainments (Certificate of 
Honour, Barslow Scholar Studentship, BCL, LLB), 
the seniority (called 1914) and the eminence (one of 
Her Majesty’s Counsel) to have become a Judge, and 
even perhaps the Lord Chief Justice, feels overlooked 
or neglected? 

It was surely the pity of that clever Mr. Levin's 
arti¢le that he could not resist the thrill of an under- 
graduate attack on the person of the Lord Chief 
Justice so that the really serious matter contained in 
the article was so easily overlooked. That is that our 
syStem provides that an elderly gentleman who. has 
spent thirty to forty years of his professional life in 


becoming an expert in Income Tax, Defamation, or 


Patent Law is overnight expected to be an expert in 
penology as well. A fairly average criminal trial at 
assize may take three days; the time taken to recount 
to the Judge the facts about the convicted prisoner 
on which he must decide on his sentence is nearer 
three minutes. It was not Mr. Justice Avory who was 
at fault, but those legislators who did nothing to 
change the system under which he worked. 

If. one compares the letters of Mr. Gallop and 
‘Psychiatrist’ in your same number one realises that 
foolish frivolity is not the monopoly of youth.— 
Yours faithfully, 


55 Abingdon Villas, W8 nba tee 


»* 


Sir,— Psychiatrist’ is quite right to point out that it 
is desirable for judges to be aware of modern de- 
velopments in the understanding of the origins of 
violence and crime. 

But even the most enlightened judge is bound to 
administer the law as it stands, and not as he thinks 
it ought to be. It is the job of Parliament, and not 
of the courts, to amend the law if it needs to be 
brought more closely into harmony w‘th modern 
understanding of human behaviour. 

‘Psychiatrist’ should therefore concentrate his fire 
not on Lord Goddard and his colleagues but on 
his Member of Parliament; and until Parliament 
amends the law to meet his wishes, he should get 
to know the law as it now is (if he does not already 
know it), and he will find that much that he ascribes 
to the perversity of the courts is in fact simply the 
logical outcome of some express provision of the law 
which -Parliament has not yet seen fit to amend. 

To take but one example from his letter, he 
appears to blame the courts because they send some 
older men to prison rather than to Rampton. But 
a court can send a convicted person to Rampton 
only if he is a mental defective; and for this purpose 
‘mental defectiveness’ means a condition of arrested 
or incomplete development of mind which must have 
existed (as Parliament expressly enacted in 1927) 
before the age of eighteen years. If a convicted person 
is much over eighteen years of age it will.be difficult 
for the court to find evidence that he was mentally 
defective before the age of eighteen. The court is not 
‘clinging to an illusion’ or applying some outmoded 
theory of psychology; it is administering the law as 
it stands. 

As for blaming the judges, of all peopie, for 
drawing a line between the psychotic and the psycho- 
path, ‘the average layman would, I am sure, be per- 
fectly happy to lump the two states together as 
classes of unsoundness of mind. It is the psychiatrist 
in the witness-box, with his pedantic insistence (as 
it seems to the layman) that the psychopathic state 
is not a mental illness, who has created and per- 
petuated this distinction. He may well have been 
right to do so, clinically speaking; but if so, he 
cannot complain if the courts take him at his word. 
—Yours faithfully, 

‘SOLICITOR’ 


APOLOGY FOR COMEDIANS " 
Sir,—John Braine’s quotation (from memory) from 
an interview I gave was inaccurate. May I quote from 
Illustrated: ‘Should any producer want to become 
internationally famous overnight at the risk of getting 
the sack in the morning, all he has to do is to be 
the first producer to show a lovely naked woman 
on the TV screen, It has not been done yet. But 
one day, whether by accident or design, it will be.’ 

Mr. Braine concludes from this flippant observa- 
tion that I provide ‘a straw in the wind,’ and suggests 
that I wish to usher in a new era whereby light 
entertainment on TV is to be degraded by the nudity 
which has killed the music hall. This is not so. 

Mr. Braine and I are on the same side in that 
we are for talent and hard work and against the 
spurious sensation. In the world of show business 
as it is today it is important that those who take 
it seriously should stand side by side and not take 
potshots at each other. 

I appreciate that it was faulty memory and not 
malice that bid Mr. Braine to give this false im- 
pression to your readers.—Y ours faithfully, 


Ww 
4 Darnley Terrace, W1l oe 
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SABBATARIANISM 


Sir,—Is Mr. Christopher Hollis quite fair in repre- 
senting the Sunday question as Mr. Legerton and the 
LDOS versus the intelligentsia? 

He is himself very confused in his thinking about 
the Fourth Commandment and Sabbaths and Sunday 
recreation. 

Does he know of any orthodox Jews who 
allowed ‘recreation’ on Sabbaths? Where does the 
Fourth Commandment stipulate that the Sabbath 
should be tied to Saturdays? The Divine Command 
is surely that the day should be holy and at weekly 
intervals. 

It would be good for Mr. Hollis and others who 
think that they have the twentieth-century answers 
to read the biography of Archbishop Tait (R. 
Davidson and Bennett). Dr. Tait had to deal with 
the beginnings of the modern Sunday problem. 

The best of the Victorians (of whom the arch- 
bishop is a fine example) held firmly to the conviction 
that Sundays should be as different as possible.from 
the other days of the week to preserve their 
recreational value. They would not have admitted 
that what we have come to regard as ‘Sunday 
recreation’ was recreation in the true sense at all.— 
Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


THE ANCIENT UNIVERSITY 


Sirn,—Mr. Taubman’s article said so many valuable 
things about Scottish universities that there would 
be no point in lessening the impact of his criticisms 
by further elaboration were it not that Mr, Dow’s 
interesting letter might lead your English readers 
into supposing that there were, after all, two equally 
respectable points of view about Scottish education, 
of which Mr. Taubman’s was only one, and not 
necessarily the only possible one. This would be 
unfortunate, for in a way the most distressing fact 
about the inadequacies of higher education in Scot- 
land is that the greater part of the teaching staff at 
the universities are painfully aware of how many 
faults there are and are desperately anxious to do 
something about it. I am a recent graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, and my knowledge of St. 
Andrews is inconsiderable: Mr. Dow may be right, 
and I hope he is. However, Edinburgh is a much 
bigger and a much more characteristically Scottish 
university than St. Andrews, and (if Mr. Dow is cor- 
rect) there is much more wrong with it. 

The majority of Scottish students adopt a cata- 
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strophically passive attitude to their work; their 
relation to the staff is much like that of fifth formers 
at a second-rate school: lectures are treated as (and 
indeed are called) classes, lecturers and professors 
are given comic titles of the ‘Old Stinks’ variety, 
but what they say is faithfully written down, learned 
almost by heart and (so it is hoped) accurately repro- 
duced. Up to a point, this sad state of affairs is 
nobody’s fault, since there are not enough lecturers 
to provide more than one course on one topic, with 
the result that only one point of view is advanced; 
students do not have the opportunity of hearing two, 
or even three, strongly opposed expositions of the 
same theme, as do the undergraduates of richer and 
better-staffed universities. There is, in fact, no more 
dogmatism in the lecture halls at Edinburgh than 
there is in those of Oxford and Cambridge; the 
difference is that here the student can hear only one 
instead of several,-and it is, I think, a fair ground 
of criticism that the teaching staff do not make 
enough allowance for this. However strongly the 
professor may feel that Butterfield is a good 
historian or Dryden a bad poet, he ought not to 
hand down these views to unformed students with 
the air of Moses delivering the Tables of the Law 
when he knows perfectly well that a large part of 
his audience may well never have a contrary view ad- 
vanced during their whole university career. 

Mr. Taubman in one passage presents rather too 
flattering a picture of university education when he 
produces the four-year honours course as evidence 
of greater ‘thoroughness.’ The compulsory three 
terms of philosophy are often similarly quoted as 
an example of the liberal character of the Scottish 
MA curriculum, The ‘fourth’ year is, in fact, an 
obligatory first year, spent doing the work which 
should have been done in the sixth form at school: 
with the addition of a little learning in philosophy. 
It is a waste of time for the ‘honours’ student, and 
is in no sense an extra year for the rest, since only 
three years are needed for an ‘ordinary’ degree (a very 
thinly spread academic discipline whose best friend 
would never claim that it was thorough). The first- 
year philosophy covrse is full of very good inten- 
tions, but no one seems very sure whether its object 
| is to turn quite improbable students into academic 
philosophers or simply to provide a sort of British 
equivalent to the American ‘Courses in Higher 
Culture.’ It usually ends up by doing neither. The 
other day an Honours English student of an intelli- 
gence distinctly above average, who had completed 
this course, admitted that she had never heard of the 
categorical imperative. 

University staffs are so conscious of these and 
other defects that one may look forward confidently 
to early and radical reforms. It will then be the turn 
of the schools to respond by changing their whole 
attitude to their pupils and their conceptions of what 
they are training them for. The purpose of this 
letter is to stop your readers becoming complacent 
by supposing that Mr. Dow’s experience is typical: 
that would be the worst consequence. § can conceive. 

I think I should add, for the record, that there 
are many luminous exceptions among the students 
to every criticism I have offered; and this is even 
more abundantly true of the staff. It is just because 


Edinburgh is so very, very good in parts that it is 

worth while being rude about the worst bits.—Yours 
faithfully, 

IAN HAMNETT 

MA (Oxon.) LLB (Edin.) 


72 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 3 


Cc. T. WAS ONE OF US 


Sir,—No one with any pretence to sensitivity could 
read the article by Mr. Paul Tabori, ‘C. T. Was One 
of Us,’ without being deeply moved. There is, how- 
ever, one question which I should like to be allowed 
to ask. In view of the fact that at the present time 
the overwhelming number of brutal repressions, im- 
prisonments and persecutions of those whose crime 
is the hankering after liberty take place behind the 
Iron Curtain, why is it that the voices of our own 
writers and intellectuals are so seldom raised against 
the Communist oppressors and so frequently and, 
as it seems, eagerly against the much rarer and less 
brutal authoritarians to be found in the Western 
camp? This is no mere rhetorical or political ques- 
tion, for it strikes at the very root of the integrity 
of those who claim to carry the torch of conscience. 
Communist tyranny is widespread, remorseless 
and, as far as one can judge, unregenerate. If our 
professed lovers of liberty are in earnest in their 
professions, why is it that they have to be practically 
goaded into protest whenever and wherever the 
oppression derives from Communist sources? —Yours 
faithfully, 
HENRY MAXWELL 
106 Ashley Gardens, SW1 


WEEKLY WIT 
Sir,— In the absence of audible protest,’ begins Mr. 
Frank Kermode in what I myself feel bound to protest 
is an unfair and humourless review of England’s on 
the Anvil, by John Raymond. Fortunately, as Mr. 
Kermode will agree, I don’t have to have read the 
whole book: Mr. Kermode’s review having appeared 
before its publication date. But I do enjoy Mr. Ray- 
mond’s ‘weekly wit,’ and I should like to be allowed to 
say so—rather than see it damned before it is even 
on sale in the bookshops. Let me add that I don’t 
agree with Mr. Raymond about many things; but 
I do wonder what he is going to be saying each 
Friday: not so much for my ‘literary guidance’ as 
for the sake of amusement. Mr. Kermode has never 
been guilty of amusing me.—Yours faithfully, 
OLIVER BERNARD 

9a Wilby Mews, London, W11 

[We regret that this review appeared three days 
before the date of publication.—Editor, Spectator.] 


MARGERY FRY MEMURIAL FUND 


Sir,—We invite donations ta a trust fund which 
is to be created in memory of Margery Fry. Out- 
standing amongst her many interests was her lifelong 
concern with the prevention of crime and the re- 
habilitation of offenders, and these will be the 
objects of the memorial fund, It is envisaged that 
the fund might be used for such purposes as the 
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creating of scholarships; the financing of research 
schemes; the setting up of pioneer projects for the 
rehabilitation of offenders; and that it might perhaps 
help in some way to facilitate the establishment of 
an institute of criminology. 

We hope that as many people as possible will 
give generously to this fund, which would be devoted 
to the acquisition of a deeper knowledge and a fuller 
understanding of a complex human problem and so 
perhaps prevent future suffering and unhappiness, 
Donations should be sent to John Cole, Esq, 
66 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, WC2, who has 
agreed to be hon. treasurer.—Y ours faithfully, 


DonaALp ALLEN, MICHAEL St. ALBANs, 
GeorGe BENSON, BiRKETT, THEODORA 
CALVERT, CICELY CRAVEN, Paut S. 
CapsurY, GERALD GARDINER, MERTHYR, 
TEMPLEWOOD, JANET VAUGHAN. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, SW1 


NIGHTS OF BATH 


Sir,—I only hope that Kenneth Gregory had some- 
thing to eat waiting for him after his walk from 
the centre of Bath. When we had heard Gielgud last 
Sunday afternoon we wandered the streets trying to 
find something other than a transport café for after- 
noon tea. We were eventually forced to select a 
pretentious hotel, where, forty-three minutes after 
entering it, the only waitress brought us four. cups, 
two saucers, four plates (one so filthy as to be 
unusable), a plate of bread and butter with the 
ends curling and a few biscuits. 

We were not the only people so treated. Shortly 
after we had sat down Gielgud appeared, apparently 
also in search of tea. Realising that he had another 
public performance fo give that evening, he had the 
good sense to leave. I hope he found somewhere 
else. 

When someone has driven out the barbarians of 
that incomparable city, and its affairs both commer- 
cial and civic are in the hands of civilised people, 
I will take my wife and friends to another Bath 
Festival. Not before.—Y ours faithfully, 

CELADON AUGUST 
Rossholme School, East Brent, Highbridge, Somerset 
* 


Sirn,—In your issue of June 6, Mr. Kenneth Gregory 
writes, “Unlike Cherkassky, he [Sir John Gielgud] 
does not waste his virtuosity on the equivalent of 
Gershwin.’ Disregarding the distressingly predictable 
smart reviewer’s reaction to the composer of the 
Concerto in F, I suggest that Mr. Gregory’s reverence 
for Sir John has clouded his judgment. Anyone who 
has witnessed his cavortings in Nude With a Violin, 
his dead-pan hamming in The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street and his fleeting appearance in that animated 
Who’s Who In Show Business, Around the World in 
Eighty Days, will find it difficult to give serious atten- 
tion to any of Mr. Gregory’s opinions, on either the 
merits of George Gershwin or anything else.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

ANTHONY STEPHENSON 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
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Party and Movement 


Sy Di. W: 


telling the Co-operators that the Labour Party 
is in danger of losing its soul, and Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell has been telling them that they are in 
danger of losing their business. And to many 
active Co-operators, Mr. Gaitskell’s advice is a 
sign of the danger to the Labour Party’s soul, for 
it is based on the assumption that the main 
business of the Co-operative Movement is to do 
business on the terms imposed by the success of 
those odious chain stores, while, for disciples of 
the Co-operative Movement, there are higher 
things than dividends and service; there is the 
Movement. And what goes for the Co-operators 
goes for the Labourites. They can usefully be 
divided into those who think of the Labour Party 
as a going political concern with good prospects, 
and those who think of it as the ‘Movement,’ 
something sacred, to be cherished in ill repute 
even more than in good, to be clung to as mem- 
bers of evangelical sects cling to their Connec- 
tion. The first type of Labourite may be full of 
information about marginal seats, political levies, 
the impact of the Liberals and the latest oracles 
of the Oxford psephologists. But the follower of 
the Movement, if not indifferent to such things, is 
above them. From a height of moral superiority, 
he or she regards the Cities of the Plain where 
dwell, in hoggish ignorance and sin, Tories and 
the arbiters of Transport House. 

Professor Poirier in this fascinating account* 
of the early years of our great political machine 
shows, with great skill, the interweaving of the 
Party and the Movement. He shows the Move- 
ment, older, more loved, more inspiring, getting 
its party form or, perhaps, to be more exact, 
getting into an uneasy alliance with the nascent 
Labour Party. It is a story that has been told a 
good many times, but Professor Poirier has a good 
deal that is new to say, and a good deal that is not 
new is set in a new framework. It is his duty, to 
which he comes with little reluctance, to debunk 
the claims of the Fabians, especially the Webbs 
and Shaw, and he reveals, more than perhaps he 
realises, how much of an ‘Establishment’ organisa- 
tion the Fabians were, how much a_ purely London 
organisation the Fabian Society was. (The provin- 
cial Fabians were not the same thing as the 
London machine. at all.) It was not in London 
that ‘the Movement’ took root. The great days for 
London were in the future, the days of Mr. Her- 
bert Morrison. The London of the first decade 
of the century was dominated by the extra- 
ordinary John Burns. In a better-organised world 
it would have been dominated by Beatrice Webb, 
but before you could have a party you had to have 
a movement and John Burns was a London diver- 
sionary action of the first magnitude. 

That left the field to the provincials, above all 
to Scotland and Yorkshire. And in these remote 
provinces the Movement was incarnate in Keir 


I the past week or two a Labour MP has been 





* Tae ADVENT OF THE LaBour Party. By Philip P. 
Poirier. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 

+ SocIALISM AND THE Mipp.e Crasses. By Andrew 
Grant. (Lawrence and Wishart, 15s.) 


BROGAN 


Hardie, and the Party that was to be in another 
Scot—Ramsay MacDonald. It is the main novelty 
of this book that it restores MacDonald to his 
rightful place as a maker of the Party. He was 
never forgiven for 1931, as George Barnes was 
never forgiven for replacing Henderson in 1917. 
But these long-enduring blood feuds in the party 
of fraternity should not be allowed to cloud the 
mind of the historian who is not himself a serving 
brother in the Movement. Ramsay MacDonalds 
are scarcer and more necessary than Keir Hardies. 
They are as necessary as Beatrice Webbs (but 
for Ramsay Mac there might have been no Lord 
Passfield). Of course, they are not as attractive. 

It is easy, at a distance, to think reverently of 
Keir Hardie defying the Establishment in his cloth 
cap. Who can resist the charm of the assault on a 
fellow Scot, Archbishop Davidson? 

‘And thereafter arose the graceless Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a sprawling, ungainly figure, with 
a fleshy, expressionless face, and a noisy, empty, 
voice. He wore full canonicals. From his neck 
hung a gold chain on which was hung a gold 
cross. A cross of gold! As he from time to time 
raised his fleshy right hand, a great gold signet 
ring showed itself on his third finger. When he 
moved his left hand a gold ring gleamed upon 
the little finger of that hand. ... And for 
twenty minutes he mouthed stale nothings. He 
the representative of the Carpenter of Nazareth! 
He with fifteen thousand a year upon which he 
ekes out his miserable existence!’ 
Bryan could hardly have done it better and the 
style may be commended to stout Tories hot after 
those oddly linked Fathers in God, Drs. Fisher 
and Makarios. Superior, angry, censorious, there 
is The Movement! The Labour Party is still 
full of Movementers. Nor need they be on the 
Left; Dr. Summerskill is Movement-minded to 
perfection. 

But Keir Hardies are not enough; they are 
often, indeed, a good deal too much and we see 
various efforts made here to get Hardie out of the 
limelight, out of the chair, to let the practical 
politicians have their say. Of these James Ramsay 
MacDonald was the chief. He could talk the 
language of the Movement and probably meant it. 
But he knew how tender a plant the Labour Party 
was and so he did a deal with Herbert Gladstone 
which saved the infant party from the strains and 
losses of war to the knife with the Liberals. This 

pact had to be hushed up, but politics are full of 
things that have to be hushed up. Professor Poirier 
‘makes a good case for MacDonald (and for Glad- 
stone) and pertinently casts doubt on the popular 
thesis that asserts that the Labour Party -was 
bound to become a major party. The first war 
did the trick, not the Fabians, the ILP or even 
‘the sluggish rallying to ‘political action’ of the 
unions endangered by Taff Vale and the common 
lawyers. 

But the Movement is more humanly interesting 
than the necessary deals of parliamentary action 
to which Shaw and the Webbs thought themselves 
superior. The de haut en bas attitude of so many 
of the intellectuals infuriated the practical men. 
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‘These social movements for the benefit of the 
nation, the elevation of the race cannot and must 
not be confined to, and captured by a small 
clique of professional prigs, middle-class men on 
the make, masquerading as Labour leaders, 
securing Liberal votes, manipulating Radical 
enthusiasm, exploiting Socialist sentiment, and 
eking a precarious political existence out of trade 
union funds to which they have not subscribed.’ 

Who is this assailing Wykehamist domination 
of the Labour Party High Command or saving 
a sound and safe seat from Mr. Driberg? It is 
John Burns fifty years ago. John Burns who might 
have been an Ernie Bevin had he suffered less 
from vanity and been born twenty years later. 

So the clash goes on. We can see the Movement 
at its most attractive in the pastoral picture of 
Bruce Glasier in the ‘Van,’ caravanning in the 
Cotswolds and bringing the gospel to the Cecil 
Sharp country. We can see the rich strains of 
miscegenation which bred the Movement when 
we see how often Carlyle, the most odious of great 
Scots, is claimed as an ancestor. We can see the 
same state of muddle in Mr. John Lawrence, the 
Lenin of St. Pancras, who left the Communist 
Party in 1941 when he discovered that it didn’t 
believe in non-violence. But the Movement, at its 
silliest, has genuine appeal. It is preferable to the 
Conservative furies for the cat and the rope. It is 
preferable to ex-Movementers tortuously defend- 
ing the Russian crimes in Hungary—the ‘conta- 
gion of the world’s slow stain’ indeed! 

It is the Communist poison that makes the 
Movement, today, look silly rather than attractive. 
So many former lights of it have ‘puked up their 
principles, as William James put it, that the age 
of Keir Hardie seems golden indeed, although 
the age of Labour governments has a kind of 
interest for the philosophical observer that the 
days of dreaming and climbing cannot have. But 
since silliness is a part of politics, it is not in- 
conceivable that Mr. Grant’s badly camouflaged 
appeal for a new People’s Frontt will warm the 
cockles of the hearts still fixed on the Thirties. 
How simple things were then! (General de Gaulle, 
pace Mr. Driberg, will hardly fill the psycho- 
logical role that General Franco filled so 
adequately.) Appeals to all ‘progressives’ in Mr. 
Grant’s manner, stir happy memories, but they 
also bring up, like a mouthful of bile, the 
memories of the great betrayal of 1939. To the 
faithful of King Street, no maxim is less proved 
than Chesterton’s dictum: ‘But a lie can never be 
young but once.” 

Of course, not all that Mr. Grant says is merely 
dope for the dupes. I, for one, am willing to 
accept the fact that the great majority of the 
people of this country are members of the working 
class; they live by selling their labour (and, as 
Mr. Grant does not stress, their votes). ‘A bour- 
geois, wrote M. André Siegfried, ‘is a man who 
has resources.’ We are most of us non-bourgeois. 
But to jump from that to the assumption that we 
are proletarians as called for by the Marxist 
scheme is to jump too far and fall flat on your 
premises. The capitalist process has not worked 
according to plan. All that Mr. Grant has to say 
has been better said by Mr. Wright Mills. But his 
plea for a return of the dear, dead Left Book Club 
Days (that age needs its Sandy Wilson) dragged a 
real problem to the surface of my mind. What 
does a youthful Old Etonian going Commy do to 
dress the part nowadays? What is the equivalent 
of the corduroy trousers, the turtleneck sweater? 
Are proletarian Christian names still de rigueur? 
That Mr. Grant could doubtless tell us if he 
deigned. But the thesis of the book is so obviously 
Communist Party groundbait that it wouldn't 
have deceived old George Lansbury. Even the 
Movement chokes over the ultimate absurdity and 
this is only good enough for people like the Webbs. 
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Christianity Among the Religions of the World. 
By Arnold Toynbee. (O.U.P., 8s. 6d.) 

Goodness and Truth. Unpublished Sermons by 
William Ralph Inge. (Mowbray, 13s. 6d.) 

Windsor Sermons. By Alec R. Vidler. (S.C.M. 
Press, 15s.) 


WE are conscious, most of us today, that the world 
is going through a revolution. How far are the 
Churches alive to the challenges and opportunities 
which this process présents? This is the underlying 
theme of Dr. Toynbee’s new book; and though we 
may think that some of his proposals and predic- 
tions are not’ very plausible, his diagnosis (as 
always) is worth reading. Our cardinal vice, 
springing from the vein of exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance which he finds inherent in Christianity, 
is (he suggests) to treat our religion as though it 
were something inseparable from the West, ‘the 
tribal religion of our particular civilisation, 
embodying what we call ‘Western values.’ The 
dangers of this, at a time when (as an American 
Catholic bishop recently said) God is beginning to 
play on the black keys, need no particular 
emphasis. Unless Christianity can purge itself of 
its ‘Western accessories, Dr. Toynbee warns, ‘it 
will be rejected in the name of the sacredness of 
human personalities.’ 

But the problem with which Dr. Toynbee deals 
is only half of the story. The revolution of our 
times comprises not only a fundamental shift in 
the balance between the white and the coloured 
peoples, but also all those changes eXpressed by 
the words ‘Welfare State.’ Here also the Churches 
are confronted by new and intractable problems. 
Religion, Marx said, is the opium of the people. 
It is certainly not the opium of the people today, 
when so many more appetising narcotics are on 
the market. But if we have expunged the human 
miseries, the want and degradation, which under- 
scored the message of all the great revivalists from 
Wesley to the Salvation Army, how can the 
Churches find a way to men’s hearts? 

The answer, if current examples are an adequate 
guide, is not by sermons. Dr. Inge, as an old 
Evening Standard war-horse, has even posthu- 
mously some truculent things to say—sometimes 
(we may think) truculently wrong-headed, but not 
always. It is timely, for example, to be reminded 
that much which masquerades ‘as Socialism ‘is 
simply individualism run mad.’ But such remarks 
are flashes in an otherwise dull pan. Does the 
diction of sermons have to be so forbidding, their 
vocabulary so peculiar? Must we be sated for 
ever with the ancient Hebrews and their peculiar 
ways? Dr. Vidler’s sermons strike me, I am afraid, 


as examples of good churchmanship. They may 
serve ‘layfolk who for one reason or another are 
prevented from attending Church as regularly as 
they would wish’; but I cannot imagine them light- 
ing a fire in the bellies of the hungry sheep. They 
are sermons for comfortable people, with an 
occasional little prod to arouse them from Sunday- 
morning torpor. 

If I were a preacher, I should agree with Dr. 
Vidler that it was not my job to ventilate my own 
opinions ‘as in a debating society,’ nor ‘to tickle 
men’s ears with rhetoric,’ but ‘to expound God’s 
written word.’ But the exposition must be in terms 
of problems which are actual; and it is disconcert- 
ing to find Dean Inge solemnly expounding the 
sexual ethic of the Boy’s Own Paper, vintage 1911. 
The charge against the Church is (in Dean Inge’s 
words) its ‘incurable obtuseness in the face of new 
duties not sanctioned by tradition.’ Yet people 
today, alienating from their past and disinherited, 
are seeking hard; and it will be not their fault, but 
the Churches’ own, if they fail to meet the chal- 
lenges which the modern world throws out. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Scientific Unitarian 


The Physicist’s Conception of Nature. By Werner 
Heisenberg. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

HEISENBERG isione of the greatest living scientists. 
A Nobel Prizewinner and Director of the Max 
Planck Institute of Physics in Gottingen, he must 
be placed in rank up among such men as Einstein 
and Planck and Bohr and de Broglie. His profes- 
sional writings are completely incomprehensible 
to ordinary people. But although we laity cannot 
understand the details of the.technical arguments 
of modern physicists we are compelled to accept 
them in thé main as correct. Einstein is said to 
have called on the President of the United States 
to tell him that the nucleus of a uranium isotope 
might be made to explode with a force related to 
the square of the speed of light. Whether or not 
the President understood then what he was talking 
about is immaterial. He understands now. 

During the first period of modern science from 
the seventeenth century until today we have been 
dealing with the substance of the universe down 
to atomic size and no farther. This has given us 
the ninety or so elements, carbon, sulphur, iron, 
oxygen and the rest, Today, all this has changed. 
We have passed from a Stone Age into a new 
Iron Age. Our new tools enable us for the first 
time to ‘smelt’ what we thought before to be the 
immutably stable nuclei of these elements. It had 
been known since 1930 that chemical elements 
were composed of a nucleus made up of heavy 
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protons»and neutrons round which revolved 
lighter electrons. But now the new tools which 
are available to the physicists show that Beside 
these particles, and besides the photons, which 
are the quantum units of radiation discovered by 
Max Planck, there are other sub-atomic particles, 
For example, the Japanese physicist Yukawa has 
shown that what causes the neutrons and the 
protons of the atomic nucleus to cling together 
with such tenacity are the revolving pions’ that 
link them and which themselves are transformed 
into muons and subsequently into neutrions. And 
as if this were not enough, soon there came Dirac, 
Pauli and Heisenberg himself to demonstrate, 
first by mathematical reasoning and subsequently 
by experiment, that there also exist ‘anti-particles.’ 
Whereas an electron carries-a negative charge, 
there is also a rarer positron carrying a positive 
charge, and when the electron and the positron 
meet they annihilate each other. 

The book which Heisenberg has written is 
divided into two unequal parts. The first is an 
essay of seventy pages in which he sketches the 
way in which scientific thinking since Newton 
has brought us where we now are. What we find 
is that the material of which the universe is com- 
posed is not varied and diverse at all, but made of 
one stuff. When two elementary particles collide 
new elementary particles are formed. ‘There is,’ 
he writes, ‘only one kind of matter but it-can 
exist in different discreet stationary conditions.’ 
And in this world of unitarian construction-man 
plays a central part. Firstly, having by applied 
science conquered hunger, disease, cold andwild 
animals ‘he is left confronting only one .more 
enemy—himself. But he is in the eentre of affairs 
in another respect. Einstein showed that the move- 
ment of an experimenter’had an effect on the 
measurements he made. Heisenberg has. now 
pointed out that when a physicist makes an obser- 
vation of an electron, the photons of light by 
which he sees it affect the very position he is 
trying to observe. 

Heisenberg believes that those scientists. who 
wish to influence the spiritual climate of their age 
require a classical schooling so that they can in 
the new world they are entering learn from the 
Greeks how to discipline their thoughts and how 
to pose questions of principle. To support. this 
thesis, the second and larger -part of his book 
comprises extracts from the writings of a round 
dozen of scientists from Kepler.and Galileo to 
Heinrich Herz and Louis de Broglie in our own 
time. He concludes with an expression of faith— 
the same faith as that of the Greeks, he says, that 
what we are doing in science, and the way of 
thinking that science is, are worth while. 

MAGNUS PYKE 





Ti. author of A Many-Splendoured Thing has now 


written a superb new novel, of passionate love in rich 
and colourful Khatmandu. It is a literary achievement 


of the highest order. Published by Jonathan Cape, the 


book has 576 pages and costs 18s. net. 











_ HAN SUYIN 
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Homage to Failure 


Machiavelli and the Renaissance. By Federico 
Chabod. Translated by David Moore. (Bowes 
and Bowes, 30s.) 

PROFESSOR CHABOD, perhaps the most distin- 

guished historian of modern Italy, has collected 

together certain essays on Machiavelli and the 

Renaissance which he has written during 

the past thirty-five years, and no doubt their trans- 

lation will act as a tonic on our insular ideas in 
this field. They are sometimes repetitive and con- 
tradictory, and the arguments occasionally seem 

insubstantial or far-fetched. But the author has a 

brilliant knack of imaginative his >rical criticism, 

and is adept at delicate touches of psychological 
interpretation. On many points of scholarship his 
conclusions can be taken as authoritative. 

It is invigorating to find again such a tremen- 
dous admiration and enthusiasm for Machiavelli. 
Professor Chabod, as a good Italian patriot, calls 
him supreme among the political thinkers of all 
time, possessed of an inexhaustible imagination, 
a miraculous power of political invention and an 
unfailing gift of analysis, the man who seized on 
a particular Italian political tradition and made it 
a model for other countries everywhere, even 
giving Europe a blueprint for the next 200 years 
of her history. This eulogy may seem somewha* 
excessive, and Professor Chabod effectively quali- 
fies it when he proceeds to more detailed analysis. 
He also shares the more obvious and acceptable 
view that Machiavelli was less a prophet than a 
commentator on his own times, a man who 
provided an essential clue to why Italy should 
have collapsed politically at the very moment of 
her greatest artistic achievement. 

One of the interesting things about Machiavelli 
was his lack of success personally. By no means 
brilliant in his career as a diplomat and civil 
servant, his own practical schemes almost infal- 
libly came to grief, and after imprisonment and 
torture by victorious political opponents he com- 
pensated for these failures by extravagant dreams 
during his retirement. One such dream was The 
Prince, a treatise written in 1513 for one of the 
Medici princes who had hitherto been his enemies. 
Coming from a convinced republican, it seemed 
like a time-serving capitulation. But Duke 
Lorenzo, to the author’s disgust, was far more 
grateful for the gift of a pair of hounds than for 
the dedication of this famous or infamous book. 
One wonders, indeed, whether any statesman was 
ever to be directly influenced as a result of reading 
The Prince, and certainly Machiavelli's later writ- 
ings show a conscious disillusionment over his 
inability to influence the world of events. 

It can hardly be denied that Machiavelli’s idea 
of saving Italy by means of Cesare Borgia or some 
other prince was an illusion based on errors of 
observation and muddled thinking, and the dis- 
cussion of these errors makes perhaps the most 
interesting part of Professor Chabod’s study. 
Machiavelli was unknowingly engaged on a 
nostalgic reconstruction of the fourteenth century 
rather than a blueprint for the sixteenth. His 
imagination and his patriotism blinded him to cer- 
tain signs of the times. He did not appreciate that 
ambitious princes had already, in practice, 
destroyed Italian civic consciousness and begun 
to dry up the sources of national weaith. Nor did 
he recognise the overpowering might of France 
and Spain that was shortly to subjugate Italy for 
centuries. Without realising it, he was not a 
prophet but simply the evoker of a dead past. And 
yet this confusion of mind was necessary in order 
that he should be able to compose such a work 
of insight and establish the autonomy of politics 
as something beyond good and evil. Felix culpa, 
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‘A chatty, anecdotal account of Spanish customs 
and character. A gay book ... makes admirable 
reading.” Financial Times ‘It evokes attractively the 
architecture and atmosphere of various. towns.” 
Observer Illustrated (8s 
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BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


The setting of this unusual novel is a kibbutz in 
Israel. ‘A British Jewess’s critical adjustment to 
life as one of Israel’s “new peasantry.”” Her love 
affair and eventual marriage are described with 
touching sincerity.’ Evening Standard. 15s 


Awake for Mourning 
BERNARD KOPS 


A remarkable first novel by a brilliant young 
playwright. 


To be published June 30 15s 
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FRED TAYLOR 
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modern angling development can afford to miss 
reading it. "RICHARD WALKER ‘A highly original 
book.’ Manchester Guardian ‘The photographs 
are excellent.’ Times Literary Supplement. 

_ Illustrated (5s 


A Girl Survives 
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‘The well-told story of a girl who defied the Nazis, 
-and of her experiences in Stadelheim concentration 
camp.” Daily Telegraph ‘A vivid, terrifying account. 
Sunday Times ‘Her tale is adventurous to the 
last; and its Goyaesque figures are amazing.’ 
New Statesman. Second impression 2\s 
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Arrested Pugnacity 


Letters From Hilaire Belloc. Selected and edited 
by Robert Speaight. (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 


HILairE BELLOC was a prolific prose- -writer who 
found it very much easier to produce verse, » So, 
at least, he often claimed : 

Why not write slowly in a laboured prose: 

Why not in subtle phrases tell my wees, 

Why not with Irony, the master style 

Praise, bless, condemn, grow warm, but always 

smile ... 

Why not? Because I haven’t got the time 

My day is burdened so I take to _ 

As people in a hurry take acab. . . . 
and the claim is substantiated by a long series 
of gay and delightful verse-letters, most of them, 
like the questions above, addressed to his old 
friend Maurice Baring, who evidently had the 
knack of bringing out his most agreeable traits. 
The laborious effort of prose-composition seems 
to have induced a very different mood; and in the 
present volume of collected letters, ably edited by 
his biographer Mr. Robert Speaight, not only 
does prose predominate over verse, but Belloc the 
brilliant poetic satirist is less in evidence than 
Belloc the cross-grained and prematurely embit- 
tered controversialist. On the whole, it is a some- 
what saddening collection and, from the literary 
point of view, more than a little disappointing. 
The great letter-writers of the past are not neces- 
sarily heroic figures—Horace Walpole was no 
hero: Byron frequently exhibits a trivial or vulgar 
aspect—but they give freely of themselves, and 
the self that they reveal is perpetually changing 
with their subject-matter. They have a gift of 
immediate response. They are always prepared to 
welcome new experiences, of which, in the letters 
they write, they draw a fresh and lively picture. 
From year to year we watch them develop, as they 


Achilles and the 
Tortoise 


JOHN LINCOLN 


Wartime exploits with the Greék guerrillas 
in the Eastern Aegean. ‘““This a most engaging 
book—free from any suggestion of shooting 
a line, fragrant with the smell of olive trees 
and woodsmoke, full of the sound-of sheep- 
bells and cicadas and hooting owls.” 
BERNARD FERGUSSON, Sunday Times. 18s. 


A Place of Stones 
JOHN GISCARD 


An autobiography describing the real ele- 
ments of a Lancashire childhood in a working- 
class family, bya new and vigorous writer. 21s. 





Michael Redgrave 


now playing ‘“Hamlet’”’ at Stratford 


Mask or Face 


Essays on “the Method,” on -acting 
Shakespeare, on directing plays, on filming— 
a wise and valuable book, fully illustrated. 18s. 


HEINEMANN 


feel new emotions and pass through. varying 
scenes. 

Belloc, on the other hand, was a writer who 
completed his development at an extremely early 
age. Or perhaps it might be more accurate to say 
that his development was’ suddenly cut short, 
when he was bereft of the reward he longed for 
—a fellowship at Balliol or All Souls. Apart from 
a tone of deepening depression, letters written 
during the first decade of ‘the twentieth century 
bear a remarkable resemblance to those written 
in the Thirties and Forties; and the complaints 
he utters usually fall into the same pattern. He is 
overworked; he is short of money; he loathes and 
abominates the selfish rich. England is ruled by a 
stupid plutocracy, with an international Jewish 


. background. France is almost as bad, though he 


adores its landscapes and its vintages; and he 
looks forward to the rise of some ‘young general’ 
who will send the ridiculous parliamentarians 
packing. True, he writes eloquently of the places 
he loves, and affectionately to a number of 
devoted friends. True, he is incessantly on the 
move, lecturing, walking, sailing in the Channel, 
and gets as much enjoyment from his library as 
he does from a well-stocked Sussex cellar. But 
in the realms of the mind, we are conscious of far 
less activity, if-activity implies a forward move- 
ment. He has adopted a position, and - sticks 
to it. His youthful pugnacity has become 
a settled way of thought. We have an impression 
of heroic energy and courage but, under that 


brave surface, of a strangely inelastic and self-. 


centred character. The world changes; Belloc 
cannot change; he has delivered his final mes- 
sage many, many years ago. Even the consolations 
of faith threaten to run dry: ‘I get a dribbling of 
faith [he writes from Rome, describing his visits 
to a monastic community] like a man who feels, 
or thinks he feels, the first drops of rain upon his 
head.’ Acedia constantly threatens him, and he 
takes refuge in an endless round of strenuous work 
and equally arduous relaxation. Thus Belloc’s 
letters are often engaging and amusing, but sel- 
dom illuminating or deeply stimulating. Possibly 
others are still to come; for there is no doubt that 
he charmed and dazzled his friends, including 
some of the most intelligent men of the day, and 
that not a few of them regarded him as a man of 
near-genius. But, in the letters edited by Mr. 
Speaight, the secret of his personal fascination is 
somehow never quite disclosed. 

PETER QUENNELL 


The Go-Between 


Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 1641-1702. 
By J. P. Kenyon. (Longmans, 45s.) 


‘THE world is very unreasonable,’ wrote. Lord 
Sunderland in 1693, ‘but since we cannot make it 
as ‘one would wish, let us make the best of it as 
it is.’ He certainly tried. Charles II's Secretary of 
State in 1677, Williamite Exclusionist in 1680, the 
instrument of despotism from 1682 to 1688, 
virtual leader of the Catholic Party under James IF 
whilst still nominally a Protestant, converted to 
Catholicism when an heir was born to James, re- 
converted by the Revolution of 1688, the only 
man excluded from pardon by both James and 
William III: it was no mean feat after that to be- 
come William’s most intimate English confidant. 

Sunderland was a ‘court artist.’ He approached 
Charles Il and William III through their mis- 
tresses, James through his wife: in all three cases 
the ladies seem to have been genuinely devoted 
to his interests, as his own wife never failed to 
be. But Sunderland also owed much to Louis XIV. 
His return to office in 1682’ was assisted by a 
promise to the French Ambassador ‘that he would 
display all his life an unqualified attachment to 
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His Most Christian Majesty's interests.’ When 
Charles died Sunderland urged Louis to influence 
James in his favour. He enjoyed a secret French 
pension of some £7,000 a year, and as soon as 
James’s throne began to totter his chief minister 
demanded from France a sum of money ‘which 
would enable him to contemplate with less)un- 
easiness the revolutions so frequent in England.’ 

He made the best of the world as it was. Never- 
theless, if William was prepared to buy him back 
after 1689, Sunderland must have had something 
valuable to sell. What was it? Dr. Kenyon’s 
impressive book shows us: an unrivalled technical 
virtuosity, in foreign policy and parliamentary 
management. ‘He went farther than any of his col- 
leagues towards solving the problems of parlia- 
mentary government in the Nineties.’ He was ‘the 
first of the great “undertakers” or intermediaries 
between the Crown and faction.’ 

Dr. Kenyon’s smooth and lively narrative car- 
ries us effortlessly through a jungle of detail, and 
his immense learning is tempered by a dry wit. 
He makes sympathetic sense of Sunderland's 
career without trying to whitewash him. He is 
often illuminating on matters tangential to his 
main theme. Sunderland’s relations with his 
wife were at times of political importance, and 
Dr. Kenyon sketches them with sympathy and 
charm. In its scholarship, its narrative skill and its 
urbanity, this is a model of what a political bio- 
graphy should be. 

One moral which emerges is the ineffectiveness 
of mere technical skill in managing seventeenth- 
century Parliaments. Sunderland was a virtuoso 
in the arts by which England was governed in the 
mid-eighteenth century—electioneering, bribery, 
distributing ‘places,’ disciplining placemen. Yet 
even he failed to produce docile Parliaments so 
long as he served monarchs fighting against the 
main stream of political development. In 1680 
Sunderland ‘miscalculated the effect that even the 
most successful foreign policy was likely to have 
on the exclusionist Opposition.’ “In the absence 
of a police force it was almost impossible to 
execute Orders in Council against the will of the 
corporation men and the county gentry’ (that was 
1687). Sunderland succeeded only when he had 
learnt that ‘whenever the government has leaned 
to the Whigs it has been strong: whenever the 
other has prevailed it has been despised.’ 

It was Sunderland who weaned William from 
the Tories. ‘In supporting the Country Whigs 
Sunderland was looking ahead. They not only 
commanded a majority in this House of Commions 
[1696], they and their class and type seemed likely 
to dominate all future parliaments.’ This 
supremacy of politics over technique is worth 
pondering by historians who believe that there 
need have been no civil war or military dictator- 
ship if only James I and Cromwell had employed 
more adroit parliamentary managers. So long as 
the ruling class was politically divided, and 
governments were in opposition to the stronger 
trend, not even the arts of a Sunderland could 
create a stable government. 

Sixty years after Sunderland’s death, Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay believed that ‘it is become 
an accepted maxim that corruption.is a necessary 
engine of government,’ and that this dated from 
the reign of William III. Dr. Kenyon shows that 
Sunderland, more than any other individual, per- 
fected the mechanics of ‘managing’ elections and 
parliaments, tamed the ‘Court Whigs,’ induced 
King and Tories to work with them, and so en- 
sured that 1688 marked no decisive break. This 
was undoubtedly his greatest achievement. Dr. 
Kenyon wisely limits himself to describing the 
process: unlike Mrs. Macaulay, he leaves moral 
verdicts to his readers. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Plans of Attack 


The Schlieffen Plan. By Gerhard Ritter, (Oswald 
Wolff, 30s.) 


Tue doyen of German historians has written a 
monograph on the celebrated Schlieffen Plan. This 
plan was largely responsible for the strategy of the 
German General Staff and the diplomacy of 
William II in the period preceding the First World 
War. Schlieffen, who was Chief of the General 
Staff between 1891 and 1905, completely altered 
the previous mobilisation arrangements for a 
general war. Whereas his predecessors had called 
for a one-front war, and contemplated a major 
offensive primarily directed against Russia, 
Schlieffen shifted the emphasis towards the West. 
He wanted, before turning East, to eliminate 
France by a single battle on the Cannz scale. His 
plan underwent many alterations in the course of 
his tenure of office; but its essence remained the 
same, namely a swift and total destruction of the 
enemy in one manceuvre. The military planning 
required an alteration in diplomatic arrangements; 
and strategy was to prevail over diplomacy, so that 
the speedy defeat of France required a violation 
of Belgian neutrality. Schlieffen went even further 
and, in his final memorandum written six years 
after he had retired, advocated the inclusion of 
Holland in his invasion plans. 

Ritter traces the evolution of these concepts and 
the:reactions of diplomacy. He shows how Sir 
Henry Wilson, a group in the Foreign Office, 
and: the French Government as a_ whole, 
flirted with the idea of violating Belgian 
neutrality; but that this fell through mainly 
because of the attitude of the political leadership 
in Britain. The military on both sides were think- 
ing in similar terms. The difference was that in 





QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE 


Kenneth Young (Daily Telegraph) writes: 


Here is a 
glancing and 
powerful mind 
at its suggestive 
best in a novel 
of spiritual, 
unsectarian 
genius.’ 


Questions of Precedence is the latest addition 
to the collected novels of Francois Mauriac, 
translated by Gerard Hopkins. One of his 
early novels, it is a devastating attack on the 
caste-ridden society of Bordeaux. _ {12s 6d) 
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Germany the strategists won, and that the politi- 
cians there were not only weak but believed 
that military considerations took first place in the 
shaping of English and French diplomacy. The 
Germans started the war, therefore, with a prodi- 
gious diplomatic blunder which did not even bring 
the military success which had been expected. 
The Germans, in fact, invaded Belgium because 
they were already convinced that Britain would 
not remain neutral; and for this misjudgment— 
if it was a misjudgment—the diplomats rather 
than the military are to blame. 

Ritter is unfair to Schlieffen. His plan nearly 
succeeded, even if it was modified by Ludendorft 
and the younger Moltke. And what other plan 
would have worked more successfully? The real 
blunderers were the Kaiser and the Foreign 
Ministry; and their calamitous errors, in turn, 
rose out of a political system in which the military 
were allowed the first and the last word. 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 

* 
Lost Victories. By Erich von Manstein. (Methuen; 
50s.) 

VoN MANSTEIN was almost certainly the greatest 
German commander in the last war. To Rommel’s 
tactical skill and flair for openings he added what 
Rommel signally lacked—-a full strategical insight. 
He has written a fascinating book which gains 
greatly from the writer’s success in presenting his 
experiences as they appeared to him at the time. 
He recounts in detail his long struggle to gt OKH 
to accept his plan for the 1940 Ardennes break- 
through. It was Hitler himself who finally ordered 
the acceptance of his plan,: but only after the 
author had been sacked upstairs for his impor- 
tunacy and deprived of the chance to put it into 
effect. Von Manstein has much to say about his 
later relations with Hitler, especially when he 
came directly under his command as commander 
of the Don Army Group in Russia. The Fihrer 
dealt exceptionally with von Manstein, only once 
raising his voice or behaving badly; even in dis- 
agreement he seems to have respected his Field- 
Marshal’s skill and independence. 

Apart from the surprisingly objective analysis 
of Hitler’s abilities as a commander, perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book is that dealing with 
von Manstein’s own technique of command. At 
all levels the German system allowed commanders 
remarkable latitude in deciding how to carry out 
orders. Once a design for battle had been agreed, 
von Manstein never encroached on the authority 
of his subordinates. Out of this came an admirably 
flexible leadership and an admirably small staff. 
As a corps commander in Russia, for example, he 
operated from a few Volkswagens and two com- 
mand vehicles and slept in a sleeping-bag in a 
small tent which he shared with his ADC. His 
military achievements, therefore, went with 
economies which might be a lesson to some of our 
own Headquarters, now especially, when we have 
been trying so hard ourselves, and failing, to 
effect a saving in staff officers. A. J. WILSON 


Floundering on the Veld 


The Boer War. By Edgar Holt. (Putnam, 25s.) 


POLITICALLY, the Boer War was nearly as squalid 
an enterprise as Suez, and militarily it was perhaps 
even more majestically mismanaged. That, per- 
haps, is why it figures infrequently in Britain’s 
history books and, when it does, is treated with 
the smarmy ambiguity that makes of a couple of 
pages in Trevelyan’s . Nineteenth Century a 
nauseating little masterpiece: ‘It was a guerrilla 
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¥ At the very least I should like Mr Gaitskell to make 
this brilliant little book compulsory reading for all 
members of his Shadow Cabinet.’ R. H. S. Crossman 
New Statesman (Harvard U.P.) 17s. 6d. net 
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Guardian (Council on Foreign Relations) 40s. net 


Ruasia, the Atom, and 
the West 


New Grub Street 
GEORGE GISSING 
Introduction by G. W. STONIER 
One of Gissing’s most interesting and most 
powerful novels, New Grub Street has few 
rivals as a realistic picture of the literary 
life in late Victorian England, and is of 
lasting importance for students of character 
and period. gs. 6d. net 


A Hero of 
Our Own Times 


Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov 
Translated from the Russian by 
EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 

Introduction by SIR MAURICE BOWRA 
The earliest of the Russian psychological 
novels, this is a beautifully written study of 
character, the hero, Pechorin, being a 

composite portrait of the author himself. 
7s. net 


Richard Hakluyt 


VOYAGES & DOCUMENTS 
Selected with an Introduction 

and Glossary by JANET HAMPDEN 
This selection from Hakluyt’s ‘ prose epic’ 
includes the most famous loits of the 
Tudor seamen, and shows the scope of 
English advance into newly found parts of 
the world, from 1495 to 1594. 8s. 6d. net 
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war, but of a unique grandeur. . . . To catch the 
farmers in these vast spaces where the scattered 
population was on their side, it was found that 
mo method would answer but to destroy their 
farms and concentrate their families in camps. 
Unfortunately, many of the children died there. 
. .. After the war, statesmanship and good feel- 
ing triumphed over fear and revenge.’ 

Mr. Holt does not, perhaps, entirely subscribe 
to this last lunatic legend, that the Afrikaners 
fove the British for having been so nice to them 
in 1902, but the last statement in his otherwise 
commendable short survey of the war leaves all 
too much unsaid—that the Treaty of Vereeniging 
‘marked the beginning of those close links between 
Britain and South Africa’ (how does one mark 
the beginning of a link?) ‘which were later con- 
firmed and tested in two World Wars.’ One can 
only suppose that neither he nor Professor 
Trevelyan ever met a South African Nationalist, 
or watched the history of the Union unfold. 

All the same, this is a neat, lucid and well- 
balanced summary of the causes and conduct of 
the war, from the prologue at Majuba, by way of 
what the Cambridge Modern History described, 
so soon after the event as 1910, as ‘the discredit- 


- able conspiracy’ of the Jameson Raid, and the 


campaigns summed up by Mr. Holt as ‘elderly 
failures floundering about on the veld,’ to Smuts’s 
final gallant commando raids on Cape Colony and 
Kitchener’s businesslike clearing-up. Without any 
pro-Boer partisanship, the author gives due credit 
to the top-hatted, chin-whiskered, fundamentalist 
guerrillas who, never more than 50,000 strong, 
engaged nearly half a million Imperial troops 
(more than a quarter of a million British regulars) 
for over two years; is respectful to the opponents 
at home of ‘Chamberlain’s war’-—Lloyd George, 
the Manchester Guardian and Emily Hobhouse— 
without ever quite equating their sound political 
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A Programme for World Disarmament 
25s net Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 


Presents a balanced appraisal of the 
present situation with a reasoned assess- 
ment of the prospects of securing 
agreement. 
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A critical analysis of Soviet culture 
during a period of swiftly changing 
ideological trends. 
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35s net Raymond L. Garthoff 
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judgment with their humanity; and is entertaining 
on Rhodes’s megalomaniac goings-on in Kimber- 
ley—though he omits any mention of Baden- 
Powell’s equally rum conduct in Mafeking. 

Some carelessnesses ought to be cleared. up in 
the further editions that so workmanlike a history 
deserves. There never was such a regiment in the 
Army List as ‘The Royal Lancasters.’ And it is sad 
to see a military historian yielding to that ugly and 
otiose American neologism that was unknown to 
English usage before Pearl Harbour and yet has 
now invaded the columns of both our most 
pompous and, more recently, our most stylish daily 
newspaper : ‘high-ranking.’ CYRIL RAY 


NEW NOVELS 
Sprouting Colossus 


The Young Caesar. By Rex Warner. (Collins, 16s.) 
The Return of Ansel Gibbs. By Frederick 
Buechner. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 
No Bedtime Story. By Mary Crawford. (Putnam, 
12s. 6d.) 
Bonfire. By Nicolette Devas. (Chatto and Windus, 
15s.) 
THosE who remember with pleasure such 
superbly imaginative novels of Rex Warner's as 
The Aerodrome or Men of Stones should be 
warned straight away that The. Young Caesar is 
in a different genre. It purports to be the auto- 
biography Czsar might have written to cover the 
years from his childhood to his early forties, and 
is written in cool and pleasant English which 
recalls the Latin of Czsar’s Histories. Much of it 
is a chronicle of extremely tedious fact, for it is 
often forgotten that Cesar’s early activities, 
largely unmilitary, consisted of a more or less 
sedate progress from one to another of those 
boring public offices (quzstorships, edileships and 
whatever) which I could never distinguish plainly 
even after ten years at the Classics. Every now and 
again, however, Mr. Warner the novelist takes Mr. 
Warner the schoolmaster by the scruff of the neck, 
packs him off to do his exercises in the gym, and 
injects a much-needed shot of gaiety and colour 
into the proceedings. Thus there is a delicious 
account of Czsar’s embassy to the King of 
Bithynia and another, almost equally good, of his 
time spent in captivity in the pirates’ lair. But Mr. 
Warner the schoolmaster gets back from the gym 
all too soon and breathing rather hard, and so for 
most of the book we are merely tantalised, in the 
midst of slab-like discussions of forensic business, 
by occasional and parenthetical references to 
Czxsars’ vast debts and widely acclaimed talents as 
an amorist. As an appetising introductory state- 
ment, something like ‘I now owed the money- 
lenders £100,000 and had already conducted 
ninety-nine successful love affairs’ is very accept- 
able. One settles down with relish to find out 
where the £100,000 went to and what some of the 
ninety-nine husbands said, confident that Mr. 
Warner the novelist has reappeared to do the 
matter justice. In these circumstances, it is 
annoying to turn the page and merely find another 
six paragraphs about dreary old Cato. 

Frederick Buechner’s hero is at the other end of 
life, plainly proconsular. Ansel Gibbs, a retired 
American statesman, is summoned back from his 
farm to take up a Cabinet appointment. There are 
two worries he has to contend with en route for 
Washington. Firstly, having spent years in Europe 
he has picked up lots of nasty un-American habits, 
like seeing two sides to moral questions or being 
cynical about Mom; this means that some of the 
more folksy political interests are against him. 
Secondly, his daughter has fallen in love with a 
smart-aleck television personality, who happens 
to be the son of an old friend of Gibbs who com- 


mitted suicide years before—and in circumstances _ 
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that did Gibbs no particular credit. The smart. 
aleck lures Gibbs on to his television programme, 
where Gibbs says a lot of unfortunate things about 
the Mom-tradition and friends who commit 
suicide: the rest of the book is devoted to clearing 
up the mess. Mr. Buechner brings his people both 
into and out of this rather artificial crisis by 
means of some memorable tragi-comic incidents, 
a number of fascinating conversations, and some 
descriptive writing of such brilliance that it will 
strike new fire into the most blasé novel-reader 
between High Holborn and Shepherd's Bush. 

No Bedtime Story is about turbulent mid- 
European goings-on as seen through the eyes of 
a child. His father, he is told, is a great advocate 
of freedom and has gone off to fight for it. As a 
child, the boy-narrator has always enjoyed a good 
measure of freedom in any case, so that he sees 
the Revolution in which his father is taking part 
without undue enthusiasm and simply as a situa- 
tion in which it is necessary to devise a new set of 
rules and amusements. It is here, I think, that 
Mary Crawford scores a real point: for most 
people are so busy writing about children de- 
praved, dreamy, loving, unloved, wronged or 
raped, that they forget about the most fundamen- 
tal of all childhood attributes—adaptability. 
Children, in fact, are far tougher than it suits any- 
one to admit these days—they are brutal, energetic 
and shrewd. Mary Crawford has indicated all this 
very clearly, though in a more refined way: I only 
hope she is not stoned to death by a gang of lady 
novelists led by a Child Welfare Officer. 

Bonfire is a jerky but eminently readable first 
novel, and contains lust, culture, witchcraft, and 
a few more children for good measure. These 
children are also pretty tough. A neurotic and 
preying Eaton Square woman starts getting at 
their Daddy. This upsets Mummy and takes every- 
body’s attention away from them, so they fight 
back like the little hyenas they are. Messy demise 
of neurotic Eaton Square woman and big sucks 
to her. SIMON RAVEN 


It’s a Crime 


Captive. By The Gordons. (Macdonald, 
11s. 6d.) Authentic-seeming, near-documentary 
of police hunt for couple of killers and their 
schooi-marm hostage in present-day Navajo 
country. Exciting enough as a straight story of 
suspense, and these authors always ring true. 

The Taste of Ashes. By Howard Browne. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) The old, proud family with 
wayward children; the cynically idealistic private 
dick; the pints of bourbon in shabby hotel bed- 
rooms; the sexy passes that never quite make first 
base, and the kicks in the kidneys that do—the 
mixture, in short, as in Chandler, and very nearly 
as potent, with one new twist: the local police 
force is as rotten and as violent as usual but, this 
time, all with university degrees and Ivy League 
accents. Readable and unmemorable. 

Knock and Wait Awhile. By William Rawle 
Weeks. (Muller, 15s.) Over-detailed cold-war thril- 
ler, with American agent out to prevent American 
reporter (female, attractive) from going through 
the curtain. Terse, near-Hemingwayish prose and 
love-making, and sundry biffings and bumpings- 
off in the Low Countries. 

Death in Seven Volumes. By Douglas G. 
Browne. (Macdonald, 11s. 6d.) If you can believe 
in messages from beyond the grave spelled out in 
code in an obscure seven-volume set in the Lon- 
don Library, and in a gourmet deeply concerned 
about the travelling qualities of aligote—cheapest 
and least fragile of white burgundies—then you 
can settle down to a mild-mannered piece about 
some nice men at Scotland Yard and some nasly 
ones in the book trade. CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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THE SHADOW ON THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


By NICHOLAS 


A CHANGE has come over the 
economic scene in the United 
States. When I last wrote on this 
subject I had high hopes of the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Robert Anderson, who, 
having gone on record that it was 
perhaps more important to stop 
the recession than it was to stop 
the inflation, was not opposed to 
making tax cuts even if it meant 
increasing the budget deficit. | had supposed that 
the President would take his cue from his en- 
lightened financial minister. But it now appears 
that both have shifted their ground, that both 
believe it to be more important ‘right now’ to 
stop inflation than recession. As for tax cuts they 
have set their faces against any such thing and 
are prepared to introduce bills to restore the re- 
ductions in excise taxes and company taxation 
which were automatically being made this July. 
* * * 

The cause of this volte-face is traced back to 
the recent visit of the German finance minister, 
Doktor Erhard. The Professor is said to have told 
the President that America might survive a defla- 
tion but that it would never survive an inflation. 
This wild and foolish remark, coming from a Ger- 
man who is supposed to know everything about 
inflations, is believed to have made a profound 
impression on Mr. Eisenhower, who is not sup- 
posed to know very much about economics. But 
it is at least surprising that Mr. Robert Anderson 
should have fallen for such a dangerous reversal 
of the truth. For while it is important for Western 
governments always to take disinflationary action 
when an economy is veering towards inflation it 
is equally important for them to avoid adopting 
an uncompromising ‘hard money at all costs’ 
deflation if a dynamic and contented society is 
to be preserved as the alternative way of life to 
Communism. Confidence in capitalism is a tender 
plant that needs careful watering. 

* * 7 





There is, of course, more to the Presidential 
change of heart than the influence of an itinerant 
German professor. Wages are still rising. Under 
existing contracts wages will automatically go 
up in the steel industry on July 1 and in aluminium 
on August 1. A price rise may follow. When the 
present dispute in the motor industry is settled 
there is bound to be another wage lift for the 
automobile’ worker. Personal incomes actually 
tose in March and April partly because farm 
incomes increased, partly because Government 
benefits and unemployment compensation offset 
the decline in the total of wages and salaries. This 
has no doubt encouraged the President to believe 
that a wage-cost inflation is still the paramount 
danger. At the same time he has been told by his 
experts that by the end of the year Government 
spending will have increased by $3,000 million 
(two-thirds on defence) and State and local 
government expenditure (on new highways, etc.) 
by $2,000 million, which is said to be sufficient 
to offset the expected decline in business spend- 
ing on factories, plant and equipment. It is even 
said that next year the Government will be spend- 
ing through budget deficits about $10,000 million 
more than it will be extracting in taxation. All this 
has convinced both Treasury and President that 
no tax remissions are necessary. To reinforce the 
official complacency—the running down of inven- 
tories is said to be coming to an end and re- 
stocking should cause the economy to pick up with- 


DAVENPORT 


out any need for further pump-priming on the 
part of the Government. So the bottom of the 
recession has been reached—in the wishful think- 
ing of the Treasury official. When unemployment 
dropped in May below 5 million—from 74 per 
cent. to 7.2 per cent. of the labour force—and 
employment began to improve more than season- 
ally and steel operations picked up to over 55 per 
cent., that was the end of the argument, but it 
was not, they will find, the end of the gold outflow. 
+ 7 a 


But others do not feel so complacent as the 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury. A 
joint Congressional economic committee has just 
issued a report expressing fears that there will 
be no quick upturn in the economy, apart from 
that caused by some stocking up, and that un- 
employment may rise to 7 million by the middle 
of next winter. Full employment is unlikely to be 
reached, it said, ‘before mid-1959 at the earliest 
and might not be achieved until late in 1960." I 
have not seen the full report of this committee 
but I know that estimates have been circulating 
pointing to a reduction in business capital expendi- 
tures of $8,000 million in 1959 as compared with 
1957. When business confidence has been badly 
knocked it is not easy to restore the old tempo 
of industrial investment. 

~ + * 

The story is current that Mr. Eisenhower is very 
angry with the moguls of Detroit and lays on 
them responsibility for the prevailing recession 
because they have stubbornly insisted on turning 
out cumbersome and expensive automobiles 
which the public do not want to buy. If they would 
only tool up for a smaller and cheaper model, he 
feels, the slump would end. General Motors and 
Ford are said to be launching such a model this 
autumn and if they have a popular success there 
may well be some revival in car sales. But there 
is more to the recession than mere consumer 
resistance to the motors of Detroit. Statistically, 
there seems to be a change in consumer tastes— 
a shifting away from spending on cars and house- 
hold durables towards spending on leisure and 
services. If that is a truer explanation of the reces- 
sion it may mean a prolonged decline in capital 
expenditures. An excess industrial capacity. has 
been built up on the false assumption that growth 
in consumer durable expenditures would be con- 
stant. This situation will not be corrected by 
cheaper money but by carefully distributed capital 
expenditures by the Government calculated to 
imcrease consumer incomes and expenditures. 
Wall Street, by its bullish behaviour, shows that 
it has quite misinterpreted the outlook. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


T was the gilt-edged market which felt the ill 
| Pe of the strikes this week. Until a settle- 
ment is reached there is less chance of another 
cut in Bank rate and some of the bulls of 
undated stocks, having tired of waiting, turned 
round as sellers. By contrast the equity share 
market remained firm and it is clear that a 
majority of professional investors are still inclined 
to hold on to their industrials as possible inflation 
hedges. They have the Chancellor’s recent speech 
to the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce in support of their view. A number of 
voluntary wage settlements, said Mr. Amory, 
have been reached which cause a good deal of 








COMPANY MEETING 





ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 


POPULARITY OF PUBLICATIONS 
Tue 38th annual general meeting of Odhams Press 
Limited was held on June 6 in London. Mr. A. C. 
Duncan, F.C.A. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said : 

Consolidated gross revenue amounted to 
£35,190.705, an increase of £826,805 over the pre- 
vious year. Production costs and overhead charges, 
however, increased by £932,478. 

After providing £1,145,301 for taxation, there is 
a net profit of £1,058.978, a reduction of £74,434. 

The company now owns or controls 80 publica- 
tions, an increase of 12 during the year. 

Our subsidiary company, Odhams (Watford) 
Ltd., which specialises in colourgravure printing, has 
maintained the high standard of quality production 
which it set many years ago and has had another 
successful year. Its productive capacity has been con- 
siderably increased. 

“The People” has maintained its popularity and 
place among the great national Sunday newspapers. 

The “Daily Herald” has developed a new edi- 
torial vitality and is attracting to its readership a 
thinking and responsible public. 

“Woman” maintains its premier position, with the 
largest net sale in the world in its field. We have 
recently launched “Woman's Realm,” in a different 
price range, and all indications are that it will take 
its place as one of the leading periodicals of its kind. 
“John Bull” is still recognised as an outstanding 
magazine of good reading. 

The sales of our newspapers and periodicals are 
still well maintained at approximately 22 million 
copies a week. The circulations, in terms of reader- 
ship, are many times greater. 

With regard to the current year, we are making 
every effort to increase the popularity of our products. 

The report was adopted and the Ordinary divi- 
dend distribution of 174% for the year was approved. 
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to this safe, shrewd, go-ahead investment . .. 


7 4% without deduction of tax 
on Deposit Accounts ! 
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Tue following are extracts from the statement 
by Sm Brian E. S. Mountain, Bart. (the 
Chairman), circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended February 1, 1958. 

The Report and Accounts for the year ended 
1st February, 1958, are submitted herewith. 
During this period our main efforts have been 
directed towards consolidating and developing 
the businesses already owned by the Group but 
towards the end of our financial year the share 
capital of three new subsidiary companies was 
acquired. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Group Trading Profit of £7,131,877 
shows an increase of £836,938 over the corre- 
sponding figure of the previous year. 

This satisfactory increase is due to a further 
substantial rise in Group turnover, which has 
accrued, partly from existing businesses in 
which the comparative increase has exceeded 
the national average, partly from new branches 
opened in the year 1957/1958 and partly from 
a full year’s trading from the additional 
branches opened in the year 1956/57. The in- 
crease in turnover has more than compensated 
for the increase in expenses arising mainly 
from higher wages and salaries. 

Our reconstruction programme is now near- 
ing completion and less than 70 shops remain 
to be converted. Our total charge for repairs, 
renewals, general maintenance and deprecia- 
tion this year is less by approximately £200,000 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Continued Development and Progress 








than the figure which we had to provide last 
year. 

The total charge for Taxation of £3,588,775 
has increased by £313,854 which amounts to 
more than three-quarters of the increase in 
Group Profits before Taxation. The Chan- 
cellor’s new proposals in regard to the charge 
for Profits Tax are welcome, and will result 
in a decrease in this charge, based on this year’s 
profits, of approximately £210,000 in the 
current year and £250,000 in a full year. 

The improvement in Profits has enabled your 
Board to recommend maintaining the rate of 
last year’s total Ordinary Dividend of 324% 
on the Capital as increased by the Bonus Dis- 
tribution made last year. This rate is equivalent 
to 353% on the old Capital. 


RESERVES 


The amount allocated to Reserves out of 
Revenue under the various headings is 
£1,280,408 and is slightly less than a year ago. 
In addition, General Capital Reserve has been 
increased by £128,934 arising from the surplus 
on the realisation of a few properties, which 
were surplus to our requirements. It is note- 
worthy that all the properties we have realised 
since the revaluation made in January 1956 
have been disposed of at prices in excess of 
those valuations. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The total assets of the Group after deducting 
Mortgages and Debentures amount to 


£24,307,497, an increase of £1,450,146. Our net 
Fixed Assets which now stand at £16,561,734 
have increased during the year by £668,609. 

Current Assets have also increased by 
£1,051,786 to a total of £16,275,654. Total 
Current Liabilities and Provisions are higher 
than a year ago by £531,149. 

To summarise, the Balance Sheet shows a 
strengthening of the financial position under 
almost every heading which is a reflection of 
the continued development of all the businesses 
which comprise our Group. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The turnover of our Group since Ist 
February has been well maintained. Our 
fashion business was adversely affected by the 
exceptionally bad weather since the turn of 
the year which continued until after Easter, 
but this was more than offset by increases in 
our other businesses. 

We are in a good position to take advantage 
of all available opportunities, and given reason- 
able trading conditions, I am hopeful that your 
Company will continue to make satisfactory 
progress. 

The Chairman addressing the Meeting made 
reference to the recent acquisition of Allders 
Ltd., an old established departmental store in 
the centre of Croydon; he felt that this would 
prove to be a satisfactory acquisition to the 
Group. 

At the same time £1,300,000 6 per cent. Un- 
secured Loan Stock 1978/83 had been issued 
and placed privately. 


TWELVE YEARS’ SUMMARY 


YEAR GROUP PROFIT TOTAL 

ENDED BEFORE NET CURRENT FIXED NET 
JANUARY TAXATION ASSETS ASSETS ASSETS 

4 £ £ 
SR or eee 385,658 873,381 667,549 1,540,930 
Sere re 669,198 1,047,052 1,546,921 2,593,973 
_, 9 EER ee 787,085 1,544,106 1,568,974 3,113,080 
ko aS <oencice 966,730 1,891,208 2,426,525 4,317,733 
“SSC eee Sule aioe 1,255,743 2,102,468 2,688,843 4,791,311 
Seer ceri 1,760,974 3,371,184 2,679,421 6,050,605 
> hte PEEL ee 2,264,575 3,913,995 2,668,863 6,582,858 
Bestar ts tsicnges sees oa 2,601,584 3,933,207 5,501,896 9,435,103 
ES ee 0 4,038,379 4,579,817 8,610,272 13,190,089 
SE Corer oo 5,501,668 6,500,361 14,864,527 21,364,888 
| Or < 5,971,536 6,964,226 15,893,125 22,857,351 
SOON ~ csnctgcusebondac oe 6,389,080 7,484,863 16,561,734 24,307,497 
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anxiety as they went well beyond any probable 
increase in national productivity. If settlements 
of that kind become general, he added, then fresh 
inflationary pressure is bound to be generated. The 
firmness in the market in industrial equities no 
doubt stems from that argument. I have previously 
admitted the possibility of an equity upturn and 
suggested the more protected consumer shares as 
a hedge while the immediate future remains un- 
certain. 


Metal Box and London Brick 

A case which shows the tenacity of the ‘inflation 
hedging’ investor is METAL BOX, which is a firm 
market at 52s., although the dividend yield on 
the basis of 11 per cent. is only 4} per cent. Last 
year overseas sales expanded more than the home 
market, but as new plant and equipment was 
brought into production profit margins improved 
and net profits were over 10 per cent. up. Equity 
earnings amounted to nearly 36 per cent. and with 
a 34 times cover the dividend next year may well 
be increased. Still, the shares do not look cheap 
even as an inflation hedge. More attractive, by 
contrast, appears the equity of LONDON BRICK. 
These shares have long behaved like a stable 
dividend investment, which they are, although 
they belong to the capital, not the consumer, side 
of the economy. The Chairman, Mr. A. T. Wor- 
boys, told the recent meeting of sharehoiders that 
in the first four or five months of the current 
trading year their results, in spite of the moderate 
recession in the building industry, were only 
slightly below those of the previous year and that 
the last few weeks had seen ‘a distinct uplift’ in 
demand, implying that it was more than seasonal. 
Earnings on the equity last year amounted to 314 
per cent., giving a twice-over cover to the divi- 
dend which was fractionally increased from 15 
per cent. to. 153 per cent. At 44s. the shares return 
the adequate yield of 7 per cent. As London Brick 
will be a beneficiary of the re-expansion policy 
promised before long by the Chancellor, in which 
industrial investment projects are to be given 
‘high priority, the shares are not without attrac- 
tion. 


Tobacco Securities Trust 

The search for companies benefiting more than 
the average from the new profits tax has revealed 
the favourable case of TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST. 
This is a holding and finance company in the BAT 
group and 83 per cent. of its portfolio is invested 
in British Tobacco, Australia, Imperial Tobacco 
of Canada, and United Tobacco (South Africa). 
Unfranked income from these overseas companies 
previously bore profits tax at 30 per cent. The 
savings on the 10 per cent. flat rate should enable 
earnings on the deferred capital to rise from under 
45 per cent. to about 60 per cent. in a full year. 
Apart from this windfall the rise in earnings 
equity from £412,000 to £572,000 in the past five 
years is quite an impressive record for these un- 
certain times. Naturally the deferred shares have 
jumped on this prospect and at 80s. 6d. are about 
20 per cent. higher than pre-Budget. At this price 
the yield is 8.45 per cent. on the basis of the old 
dividend of 34.28 per cent., which may well be 
increased. The market is very marrow and intend- 
ing buyers should wait for dull days. 


Consolidated Zinc 

Mr. L. B. Robinson, the Chairman of CONSOLI- 
DATED ZINC CORPORATION, did not play down the 
unfavourable outlook for the current year in his 
statement to shareholders. Since May last year 
lead and zinc have fallen 40 per cent. im price 
and the prospects of an early improvement are 
not good. Both metals are in over-supply and the 
United States is probably going to raise tariffs 
or impose import quotas on these metals, apart 


from subsidising its domestic production. Never- 
theless, Mr. Robinson is confident that as output 
is lowered and demand increases metal prices will 
recover to more remunerative levels. For the cur- 
rent year earnings must be considerably lower. 
Last year the company was able to hold its net 
profit at only 10 per cent. below the previous year, 
thanks to lower royalty and taxation charges, and 
the dividend was lowered only modestly—from 
4s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. On this basis the shares at 42s. 9d. 
yield 8.7 per cent., which seems to be discounting 
some reduction. The company is finely managed 
and for the long-term has great potentialities, 
being partners with British Aluminium in the 
development of the Australian bauxite deposits 
in the Cape York peninsula. Shareholders who 
have decided to ‘see it through’ are probably well 
advised, but many may prefer an intermediate 
investment in gold shares following on the recent 
American buying. 


COMPANY NOTES 


LBERT E. REED. The preliminary figures 

from this company for the year ending March 
31, 1958, were not as disappointing as might have 
been expected after the gloomy interim dividend 
statement of last October. In fact the total divi- 
dend of 14 per cent. from earnings of 23.2 per 
cent. is only a reduction of 2 per cent. on the 
previous year. Group profits were £4,500,596 
against £5,691,434 and net profits after tax 
£2,176,996 against £2,579,545. This reduction in 
profits was fully expected in view of the falling 
demand for newsprint and allowing for the 
inereased expenses that must have arisen in 
respect of starting up the new plant and machinery 
at Aylesbury and Colthrop, which cannot, as yet, 
be fully employed. Whether the Chairman will 
have anything optimistic to say about the im- 
mediate future of the paper industry at the annual 
general meeting in July remains to be seen. The £1 
ordinary units at 33s. to yield 84 per cent. seem 
fairly valued. 

Selection Trust has declared a final dividend 
of 524 per cent. to make 70 per cent. for the year 
ended March 31, 1958, which fulfils the hopes of 
the Chairman, Mr. Chester Beatty, on the capital 
increased by last year’s one for twenty-five share 
issue. Considerably reduced group profits were 
expected, on the lower base metal prices which 
are down from £4,566,691 to £3,127,366; but there 
is a consequent fall in the tax charged of £717,851, 
so that net profits come out at £1,506,230 against 
£2,821,878. The subsidiary company, Seltrust, 
which has important interests in American Metal 
and African Selection Trust, has naturally con- 
tributed lower profits, the payment to the parent 
company being cut from £1,635,156 to £1 ,074,531. 
The chairman’s forecast on the base metal outlook 
is awaited with keen interest. In the meantime 
the 10s. ordinary shares are keeping very firm at 
77s. 6d. to yield 9 per cent. 

Forestal Land is a company with an erratic 
record over the years. Following on an improve- 
ment in the last year or so, Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, 
the Chairman, does not expect any serious 
deterioration in profits. The company’s interests 
are mainly im tanning extracts—quebracho and 
mimosa, in which it obtained an increased share 
in world markets, the lower price ruling being 
offset by a greater tonnage. The net profit for the 
year of £766,244 shows.an imcrease of £131,331, 
a major portion of which is being retained in the 
accounts of the subsidiary companies. In order 
to maintain the dividend, £275,000 has been trans- 
ferred from general revenue reserve, but from the 
year’s trading as much as £412,072 has been 


ploughed back into the business. Shareholders 
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may have to wait another year for results on the 
programme to diversify the company’s interests. 
It seems reasonable to expect the maintenance of 
the 8 per cent. dividend, so that the £1 ordinary 
shares at 14s. 9d. give a yield of 12.2 per cent. 
R-F.D., the manufacturer of rubber life-saving 
rafts (now compulsory equipment for most sea- 
going vessels), has produced its accounts for 1957 
in a new form which is of interest and an improve- 
ment on past years. Net profits are £135,530, to 
which should be added £65,509 in respect of a final 
payment for the company’s fire insurance claims. 
After tax there remains-a surplus of £125,799, 
from which reserves receive £65,000. The final 
dividend is 1! per cent., making 17 per cent. for 
the year. The Chairman, Mr. Henry F. Spencer, 
advises that there has been a large increase in 
stock and working progress, which should prove 
a valuable selling line, but competition is un- 
doubtedly increasing. It is worth noting that the 
company has recently secured a contract from the 
Royal Canadian Navy, valued at approximately 
£250,000. The 2s. ordinary shares at about 5s. 
appear fully valued at present to yield 6.8 per cent. 


F. Francis and Sons. The Chairman, Mr. Frank 
Fox, reported another very satisfactory year for 
1957, although the Group trading profit at 
£396,738 was a little lower than that of £439,624 
for 1956, and after tax was £161,743. General 
Reserve now stands at £515,000 and an amount of 
£153,389 is carried forward by the Holding Com- 
pany which is just over twice the amount required 
to pay the total dividends on the preference and 
ordinary share capital. An ordinary dividend of 





COMPANY MEETING 


F. FRANCIS & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) 





BOARD’S EXPANSION POLICY 


THE 57th annual general meeting of F. Francis & Sons 
(Holdings) Limited was held on June 10 in London. 
Mr. Frank Fox (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review : 

The Trading Profits of the Group have declined. 
Provision for Taxation requires £177,525, leaving a 
balance of profit of £161,743. Adding the balance of 
undistributed profits brought forward from last year. 
namely £400,376, we have a totat of £562,119 available 
for appropriation. The Directors have transferred 
£40,000 to General Reserve and they recommend a 
Final Dividend of 16 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, 
making a total of 20 per cent. for the year. 

The interests held by your Company comprise 
the Tin Box and Metal Centainer interests of F- 
Francis & Sons Ltd., the Closure and Cork interests 
represented by The Defiant Crown Cork Co. Ltd.. 
Newbury Cork Co. Ltd., Robinson Bros. Cork 
Growers Ltd., and Marwood & Co. (Blackburn) Ltd.; 
the interest in the manufacture of Electrical Lifts by 
Keighley Lifts Ltd., and the Vitreous Enamelling 
interest of The Defiant Enamel Co. Ltd.” 

After reviewing the activities of the Group's various 
interests. the Chairman continued: 

This Board of Directors is expansionist minded and 
should opportunities arise to expand our activities by 
the absorption of firms within our spheres of activity. 
this will be done. In fact, talks have already taken 
place to implement this policy, but we shall be quite 
certain that any step we take will be for the future 
wellbeing of the Group. 

‘Over the whole Group production for the first four 
months of this year is higher than last year. We hope 
that no international complications upset this. 

In concjusion, I would like once again to say 
“Thank you™ on behalf of the Board and myself te 
all those who have worked so hard for your Group 
The efforts that have been made are indeed very much 
appreciated. 

The report was adopted. 
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20 per cent. has again been paid; prospects for the 
current year appear promising as production 
throughout the Group, for the first four months 
of this year, shows an increase on the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The company’s principal 
subsidiaries manufacture and sell many kinds of 
cork products (bottle closures, etc.) through The 
Defiant Crown Cork Company and also manu- 
facture Keighley Lifts. An extract from the 
Chairman’s Statement to Shareholders at the 
Annual General Meeting held on June 10 appears 
on the previous page. The 5s. ordinary shares are 
14s. to yield 7.1 per cent. 


Ringing 


Mr. E. A. Mitchell, Chairman of Chulsa Tea, 
reports that 1957 was not a good cropping year 
for the company, in fact the crop was the smallest 
for nine years. A higher standard of plucking, 
however, did enable the company to obtain above 
the average price for Dooars teas at the London 
auctions. Profits, by reason of lower tea prices, 
fell to £63,713, which figure is reduced to £42,630 
after tax. The Annual General Meeting will be 
held on June 24; an extract of the Chairman’s 
speech appeared in our issue of June 6. The £1 
ordinary shares are priced at 10s. 9d. to yield 
9.3 per cent. 


the Bell 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 432 
Report by H. G. Button 
Given the example of an inscription on an old bell, competitors were asked to suggest 
similar verses (quatrains or couplets) suitable for inscription on any two of the following: 
a New Town, the Party Whip, a Closed Shop, a Guided Missile, an Atomic Power Station, 
a School Trunk, a London Transport Bus, the Scoreboard at Wimbledon. 


I present my report, 

Which I’ve tried to keep short. 
Some of you did quite well, 
And a few rang the bell. 

If yov did miss the bus, 

Please do not swear and cuss. 


And so I might run on. The couplet about ‘Lady 
Hopton’s hundred pound’ that went to pay for the 
bell at Bath was taken from Tom Ingram’s 
interesting book Bells in England, which contains 
other examples of the same kind of thing. These 
old inscriptions on bells are not usually master- 
pieces of poetry, and even their grammar may be 
a little shaky, as is shown by the example that I 
quoted. Sometimes the inscriptions are purely 
factual, giving an indication of the bell’s origin 
or history, but sometimes they betray a certain 
self-satisfaction, or even boastfulness. And 
admonitions to the hearer are not lacking. These, 
broadly speaking, are the characteristics that we 
shall be looking for. 

In present circumstances it was perhaps not sur- 
prising to find that the London Bus attracted more 
competitors than any other item, but the Guided 
Missile and the New Town followed close behind. 
The bus strike in London was the commonest 
theme, and appeared in many guises. One of the 
neatest entries on this subject was that of G. P. 
Allen: 

As a Bus am I being over-fussy 

To claim that a Bus should be Bus-y? 

My relations and I stand idle in dozens. 

Are we Bus-t? To be Frank, it’s up to our Cousins. 


More than one competitor attributed to the 
scoreboard at Wimbledon a knowledge of golden 
panties which have not, as far as I know, yet 
reached our shores. The scoreboard must be well 


read in more senses than one. Gerda Mayer had 
a message for lady contestants at Wimbledon: 

A functional use this board fulfils, 

It counts the bounces, not the frills. 

School trunks apparently serve many purposes. 
If we are to believe T. A. Howell, 

Times readers of tomorrow store their Beanos 
here today. 

I liked the ruthless rhyme of Richard Smith 
Wright : 

This trunk belongs to Johnson Mi, 

(a murderous boy and full of sin); 

Just lift the lid and you will spy 

The rotting trunk of Johnson Min. 

The final selection of the prizewinners was not 
easy. After reading and re-reading a number of 
proffered inscriptions, I decided to award a guinea 
and a half to W. G. Daish and to D. R. Peddy. 
Prizes of a guinea each go to Arcas, George 
Hurren and C. J. Weston. Those commended, in 
addition to those already quoted, are: Douglas 
Hawson, F. A. V. Madden and A. M. Sayers. 


PRIZES 
A ScHooL TRUNK 


When with young sir to school I goes, 
They crams me tight with food and clothes. 
And when we comes back home again, 

My innard’s like young master’s brain. 


A New Town 


Iam everything that’s new; 
Houses, streets and people, too. 
One thing not yet up-to-date you’re 
Going to find, tho’; human nature. 
(Ww. G. DAISH) 





THE SPECTATOR, JUNE 13, 1958 
THe Party WuHir 
My threefold thongs, which bring the strays 
to heel, 
Have even, sometimes, raised the public 
weal. 
A GUIDED MISSILE 
Mark | of me fell on the Ritz Hotel; 
They told my chief “We’re firing you as well,’ 
And thus is Major Muff (Retd.), RA 
Unable, he regrets, to launch today. 
(D. R. PEDDy) 


A GUIDED MISSILE 


I strive to make potential foes afraid 
By apt obliteration’s artful aid. 


A ScHOOL TRUNK 
I bear the prison uniform; with luck, 
lalso bear the compensating tuck. 
(Arcs) 
A New Town 
Red brick and slated now I stand, 
Thanks to Squire who sold the land, 
And thanks to all who money lent, 
Including Banks—at 6 per cent. 


A CLOSED SHOP 
Show your cards, or come not near: 
The Elect alone are welcome here. 
(GEORGE HURREN) 
. A New Town 
Around the People’s Homes the trees 
Are softly ruffled by the breeze; 
And, Stranger, as our Town you enter, 
Don’t miss the new Communal Centre. 
AN ATOMIC POWER STATION 
In days of old hard workers would 
Get Alpha Plus for Very Good. 
But now at ease the lotus-eater 
Reserves his highest praise for Zeta. 
(C. J. WESTON) 


COMMENDED 
THE WIMBLEDON SCOREBOARD 
I show your Love and not your Hate, 
O read and learn and imitate! 
(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
A New Town 
My lack of soul you cannot understand? 
I did not grow like others. I was planned. 
(F. A. V. MADDEN) 
A GUIDED MISSILE 
What sets me, primed for devastation, here? 
Hardly the courage of mankind. No FEAR! 
(A. M. SAYERS) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 435 
Set by Papoose 


Shakespeare in As You Like It gave us a sum- 
mary of the seven ages of man. The usual prize 
of six guineas is offered for a companion piece, 
not longer and preferably shorter, describing the 
seven ages of woman. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
435,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June er 
Results on J uly 4. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 996 


ACROSS 
Uncle met Nora (anag.) (12) 


3 Here C. E. Montague had a small- DOWN 20 Hates +. acai examinations, 
holding (9) 1 ‘The natural bravery of your isle, it seems (7) 

10 The Admiral’s bird (5) which stands as ——’s park’ 22 ‘Women and —— should never be 

11 ‘With a short —— motion’ (Shakespeare) (7) dated’ (Cowper) (5) 


(Coleridge) (6) 


functions (8) 4 A roll, please (4) 


13 Sex confused about backward art 5 sat up over a craze for an island 


can send the score up! (6) 


28*Nat’s a comical mix-up (12) 


2 Rome’s in a state of confusion (5) 24 There’s literally nothing in the 
12 To show the flag is one of their 3 Tidy booth? (4-5) 





Solution on June 27 


18 The sailor who transgressed 
flagrantly if ungrammatically? (7) 


game (5) 
25 You'll get a little news in time! (4) 





; 8) 
15 Clip back hard by the Cornish ¢ {9)+ Githert’s spelling of gore! (5) 


coast (8) ; : 
18 I'll get nothing with a postscript 
8 


) 

19 | love a loud conclusion (6) 

21 The girl’s almost a hit although 
stingy! (4, 4) 

23 The apple for a junket? (©) 

26 ‘And printed hangings in enor- 
mous ——’ (Flecker) (5) 

27 Planted for the Sheikh’s assigna- 
tions ? (4-5) 


7 I’m in rather a purry to get the 
ironing finished (7) 

. . something between a large 
bathing machine and a very small 
second class ——’ (Gilbert) (8) 

14 Did it support Cowper’s favourite 
equipage? (3-5) 

16 Very often the prop of the news- 
Pred and its early reader! (6-3) 

17 — so in an incidental manner 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century ‘Dilidines is jicsmmnendad for Crosswords. 


SOLUTION OF No. 994 


ACROSS.—1 Simultaneous. 9 Maijor- 
domo. 10 Copal. 11 Airing. 12 Reveries. 
13 Yeasty. 15 Sicilian, 18 Purveyor. 19 
Clinks. 21 Reproach. 23 Doodle. 26 
Henna, 27 h 28 ere 
DOWN.—1 Summary. Major. 3 
Lorgnette, 4 Anon. 5 Bsoieric’ 6 Uncle. 
7 Malison. 8 Ophidian. 14 Atropine. 16 
Ill-boding. 17 Coachman. 18 Parthia. 20 
Sweated. 22 Otago. 24 Diana, 25 Anne. 





Miss R. Deke, 29. Bent Road, Montrose, 
‘oodland 


Angus, and Mrs. Spear, 5 Wood 
Terrace, Plymouth. 
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Cleasiies advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. Gd. per line. Line ones 40 
letters. my ne 2lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 


oy emmy Spectator Lid., 
Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 6 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
A RESIDENT BURSAR/SBCRETARY (single 
man) is reqtiired for the Mulberry Bush Schoo! at 
Standlake, near Witney. (A special school tor 
maladjusted children, fully recognised by the 
Ministry of Education: age ramge 5-12). The 
pursar will meed to be experienced im manage- 
ment, able to deal with accounts, and to 
budgeting and expenditure. He will be one of the 
treatment team. Salary will depend on 
and qualifications and include full board and 
jodging. 

EDITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT required for 
the North Regional Literawre Agency of the 
Government of NORTHERN NIGERIA on 
Contract for two tours im first instance. Salary 
according to experience in scale (including In- 
ducement Addition £840 rising to £1,824 a year. 
Gratuity at rate £100/£150 a year. 

allowance £45. Free passages for officer 

wife. Assistance towards cost of childven's 
passages and grant up to £258 annually. Liberal 
leave on full salary after each tour of 12/24 
months. Cancdidates must have experience in 
teaching English and preferably experience as an 
author and in publishitg. Overseas experience 
is desirable.—-Write to the Crown Agents, 4 
Millbank, Loridon, S.W.1, State age, name in 
block letters, full qualifications and experience. 
Quote M3B/44733/ST. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, ADULT 
COLLEGE, GRANTLEY HALL, Nr. RIPON, 
Applications are invited from: suitably quali- 
fed men and women for the post of Deputy 
Warden at the Authority's residentiai Adult 
College at Grantley Hall, near Ripon. The Col- 
lege holds courses on a wide variety of subjects 
and the Deputy Warden will act for the Warden 
as required, will be required t lecture, lead 
discussion groups and play a prominent part in 
the activities of the College, He/she should be 
wel! qualified academically arid have a keen in- 
terest in adult education. Salary in accordance 
with the Burnham scale plus full board and 
most attractive furnished rooms in the Cok 
lege. Further information and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. Completed 
ferms should be returned within two weeks of 
this advertisement, 
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FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
faxing Chariag Cross Station). Ail office 
(m. & £2 Fypewriting, Duplicating TEM 


i 
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oa 
: 
p 


be required to carry out @ study of a section 
of the ing-class population of the town. 
Both appointments carry ip of the 


to whom 
not laser thaw Saute 25, 1958. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE, writer, secks 4-day week for tl 

ing wage. No objection nigtits, weekends 

Box 2990. 

YOUNG "FRENGHMAN, widely travelled (27), 

working knowledge English, Portuguese, able to 

type, secks INTERESTING part- -tinle post. 
had two years residence London. — 

Box 2976. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘THE RIGHT WAY TO SLIM.’ Dr. Dougias 
Lasto, Caxton Hall, Monday, 16 June, 7.30. 
2s. 6d.—London Natural Health Society. 








STANLEY SPENCER EXHIBITION. EX- 
TENDED ONE WEEK UNTIL SUNDAY, 
22 JUNE, Over 70 works, in the Church and 
Vicarage, Cookham, Berks. Daily, 11 a:m: (12 
noon Sundays) to 9 p.m.- Admission 2s. 6d. in 
aid of Church Buildings Fund 


- Sada e307. 210 oto bas 
Green stations. 





GH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
ay ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter_in-Ordinary tw 

. Weekdays 107, 
from Arcliway or 





rae Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Insportant drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures offered for sale im Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th century European Masters — pa . 
KOKOSCHKA, MATI: 
PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT, 
STAEL, UTRILLO, VAN GOGH, etec., 
new sculptures by HENRY MOORE. patty 
30,. Sats. 10+12.30: Opens 9th June. 
TRANS-ANTARETIC EXPEDITION. Lecture, 
Cemtral Hall, Westminster, Thursday, June 19th, 
7 p.m. In aid of Forces Help Society and Lord 
Workshops, 35 Thurloe Ssreet, S.W.7. 
KEN 6663. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 
WADDINGTON GALLERIES, Alva Recent 
Images, daily 9.30-6, Saturday 9.30-1.—2 Cork 
Street, W.1. 


P 

DE 

two 
1055. 











CONCERT 





PRINCESS IRIS GALITZINE has con- 
semted to be Chairman of the Red Cross 
Concert being held in the Chapel of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, at 8 D.m., on 
June 26th, in aid of the Society's County 


Age i by 
Margaret Ficld-Hyde) and Sir 
McKie. Tickets, £1 Is., 158., 12s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d., obtainable from The Chelsea Red 
Cross, 67 Old Church Street, S.W.3 (Flax- 
man 8714). 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 8 p.m. June 27, 28, July, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Mats, 3 pim, 2, 3 and S only. Shakespeare's 
‘The Winter's Tale.’ Theatre garden if fine, 
theatre if wet.—CAN Sill (3475 before six), 
Canonbury Place, N.1. 








PERSONAL 








COLES OF MORTIMER STREET, renowned 
for beautiful WALLPAPERS, specialise also in 
high-quality PAINT, stocked in 24 interesting 
colours.—Write for paint colour card to Cole & 
Son (Wallpapers) Ltd.. 18 Mortimer Street, 
Lo W.l. 
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Ps ae —- is one where you'll always 
plenty that wonderfull RAYNER’S 
INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good 
grocers. 
CANGER PATIENT (81064). Poor woman (44), 
whose husband has failed to support her since 
her operation, realises her own precarious con- 
dition; but is anxious to make some provision 
for her two boys (one severely diabetic). Cloth- 
ing and special diets a. ccmaaaeee help us 
to care for her. J 
Society for “—_ ‘Relief (Appeal G.7);. 47 
Victoria Street, 
HAVE YOU ever 7 the victim of gossip? 
Read Wentworth, , B.A., in “PUNCH?” this week, 


HEADED NOTEPAPER. Your address and 
telephone number printed on fine = note- 
paper—per 100 sheets, 6s. 6d.; 500. 258. 6d. 
Samples -— i request HUTSON, $1 Elm 
Road, Read! 

HELP A —s PARSON (or his family) by 
sending a gift to St. Luke’s Nursing Home for 
the Clergy, who will care for them when they are 
ill. Not State aided Subscriptions, Donations 
and Legacies to 14 Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


IF & BLACK CAT crosses your path that means 
good luck. If a glass of Ei Cid Amontiliado 
comes your way that is even better luck, Don't 
let ‘it get away ! 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of casy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1, (Tel: GER 
2531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel., REG 6993). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds Newcastie, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., Cle. 


QUAKERISM: Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

THE UPPER CRUST of buttered toast tastes 
delicious when spread with Burgess Anchovy 
Paste. — 


TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! To relp 
writers meet this demand the Television Writing 
Schoot offers a correspondence course, the most 
comprehensive, professional and practical guide 
to successful TV writing yet presented. Specially 
prepared by experts and recommended by top 
TV producers, directors and writers.—Write 
for prospectus to the Study Supervisor, Tele- 
vision Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 
Continued Overleaf 
































RODNEY COLLIN 


The Theory 
of 


Conscious 
Harmony 





From letters, by the author 
of The Theory of Celestial 
Influenceand The. Theory of 
Eternal Life, concerning 
many aspects of Gurdjieff’s 
and Ouspensky’s teaching. 
Demy 800, 224 pages, 255 net. 


VINCENT STUART Ltd 
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How to play the 


CHESS 
OPENINGS 


by E. A. Znosko-Borovsky 15j- net 





Translated and edited by J. duMont, 
the sixth edition of this classic 
chess book has been thoroughly 
revised in’ che light of recen® 

play. The fund: t pri 
of opening play are dearly 
analysed so that the player may 
understand them, as well as know 
them by heart. it is essen- 
tially a practical work which 
will ensure that the reader 
need never be surprised or 
stampeded when meeting a 
line of play that he has not 




















first 
£50. 
We know better savings scheme that offers 
a. j these advantages PLUS generous interest terms (paid 
Associnion Jane and- December). Send our 
ere Ce cds anded Eeinane choot. 

















‘Tt gives us | 
the man 
himself’— | 
THE TIMES 









LETTERS 
from 


HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


Edited by Robert Speaight 


‘A A ae. disturbing, salutary 
Harold Nicolson in 
the Observer . 


‘The outpourings of a man who 
loved to write, and by whom words 
and phrases are struck off at white- 
hot imeandescence so that the 
letters are like buoyant halloos 
that flew forth to his friends . 
—The Earl of Birkenhead in 
the Daily Telegraph 


“Witty, trenchant in meg 

intensely alive in description of 

places and people, provocative’ 
—Manchester Guardian 


30s. net 
HOLLIS & CARTER 
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TWO OXFORD MEN are desirous of dedi- 
cating July and August to the greater glory of 
gold.—Box 2986. 








EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 





COURSES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels) 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES including 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law. Private Study Courses in 
Sociology, Economics, Languages, and other 
subjects. Low fees. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.i. MON 2828 
For Prospectus apply to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Dept. 1. 
GERMAN, experienced qualified teacher, has 
time for two more pupils who really wish to 
learn.—Box 2992. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. B.D., 
Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from C.D. 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


[HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 














SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 

DIRECT UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. Mada- 
riaga’s brilliant, controversial ‘Democracy 
versus Liberty?’ Out June 27th. Order now. 
Pall Mali Press. 

USSR TODAY. Keep up to date: read ‘Soviet 
Weekly,’ lavishly illustrated, price 3d. Subscrip- 
tions, 3/3d. Quarterly from Dept. B, 3 Rosary 
Gardens, London, S.W.7 








o = ® 
LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT 
Where Good Food Meets 


Excellent Wine 
The ayeere, wee the Loveliest View 
ondon 
2a DUKE STREET (Overlookin 
Manchester Square), W.!. WEL Co eees 


»> <<>> 2 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


An up-to-date Report by 


THE BISHOP OF 
JOHANNESBURG 


Chairman : 


Canon L. JOHN COLLINS 


Central Hall, Westminster 


Monday, 16th June, 1958 
at 7.30 p.m. 
Doors open 6.30. Buffet available 


Reserved seats 2/6, Unreserved !/-, 
from Christian Action, 2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 
(CiTy 6869), or Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster (WHitehall 4259). Some free seats. 
available on the night. : 


A CHRISTIAN ACTION MEETING 











STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a.15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” 
on Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
23. 





YOUR WRITIN Success begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW.’ FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ No sale—No Fees tuition, — B.A 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 


WE PUBLISH BOOKS at authors’ sole or 

part expense. Sound work is sold, author tak. 

ing receipts—Winterson Co., 20 Took’s Court, 
C.4. 


WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept, 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 














SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 

fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy ons 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from /into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE; DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 








THE SPECTATOR, 





ABANDON DULL MEALS. A RECORD FOR 
MAY. Our sales last month were the highest 
for any May since this, still quite unique. 
Business was founded over 21 years ago in 
the City of London, Original without offers, 
decisive with the Superlative Excellence of the 
Quality of the Best it is possible to buy. A 
small selection appears in this column each 
week, Our own Direct Imports and Packs are 
unobtainable elsewhere. GUATEMALA 
HONEY. The Most Exquisite of all honeys. 

7 ‘|b. net, 28s. CALIFORNIAN 


best imported. Half-gallon 
tins, 30s. ASPARAGUS TIPS. Finest Cali- 
fornian; all edible, 10} oz. tins, 8 for 40s. 
CALIFORNIAN SLICED PEACHES. In Heavy 
Syrup. 17 oz. tins, 8 for 28s. All Post Paid. 
Immediate Delivery. — SHILLING — 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, EB 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 144 oz. Asparagus Tips, and 
12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O 


r 
Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 














JUNE 13, 1958 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per ety also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTER: and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 ‘Conan 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 








—$—— 


ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly. W.|, 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON, 














HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A. 
RAC. Ted.: 71. 








BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Ciiil. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms., 150 yards sea front. Gdn, 
Putting Green. arages. Superlative food, 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
h. & c. all bedrooms 
Own croquet and putting, Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Fully licensed 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an attractive 18th 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley above 
Montreux, Wonderful -views, walks and flowers, 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New téléférique, 
Private car tours. Every comfort, exccliem 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms. Details: Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, MHotel-Chalet Boo 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oecx. 

















RELAX THE SUN. Quality Air _ Beds 
(72 im, x 3oin), 50s. post paid.—Mi 15 
Howgate St., Dumfries. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrus Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and. Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Da and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm. 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 





from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. Ireland. 











Incorporated by 


%* Building extensions. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 


Recognised by Law as a Charity 


The College is the leading centre in Great Britain for 
research and post-graduate teaching in surgery and 
allied specialities. The College is not part of the National 
Health Service and does not receive any grant from it. 


Funds are urgently required for: 


% Maintenance of the Research Laboratories. 
%& Purchase of Scientific equipment. 


Legacies are particularly acceptable. Subscriptions can be made by 
seven year covenant. Gifts and enquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. W. F. Davis, Deputy Secretary, Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Lincoli’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Tel: Holborn 3474 








& Royal Charter, 1800 




















HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


IAN MERCER tas written ‘Europe on Wheels’ 
for the economical traveller. He never recom 
mends a hotel or restaurant that he has not 
visited personally. 5s. from mewsagents and 
bookshops, or 5s. 6d. by post from H. Marshall 
‘eo Ltd., Temple Ho., Tallis St., London, 
.C.4. 








LAST-MINUTE HOLIDAYS ABROAD, If you 
do not like mass tour arrangements, we give 
personal attention to your holiday—tail, sca 
or air—with good hotels in every grade and ail 
countries.—Write or phone Business & Holiday 
Travel Limited, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. WHitehall 4114/5. 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £59 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 
Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madcira. 
See your Travel Agent now or contact 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone: KENsington 4567. 








FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 
from LONDON and LE HAVRE 
Apply to your Travel Agent 
or General Passenger Agent 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel: ROY 311 

















“THE WEEK” 
the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every aeneey 

that gives you a clear pe 

spective on a whole ek’ $ 

news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 

Let 


THE OBSERVER 


put the world in hands 
on ‘cake 














per. Second-class mail 2 ochiee ae at the New York, N.¥., Post 
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